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Friction Draft Gear 


This Friction Draft Gear has fully demon- 
strated its protective qualities, and more 
and more cars handling special lading are 
being equipped with this super-capacity 
friction gear. 

To ensure safer movement of every type of 
lading, use the service-tested Class RF-333 
Friction Draft Gear. 
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When there’s roof to be bolted... 


Bethlehem contact men 
help you test and install 


Experienced Bethlehem contact men are ready — 
anytime—to help you with’the original 
installation and testing of Bethlehem 
roof bolts and accessories. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


for strength 
»~+«+« economy 
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4,466 Miles to be controlled 
by new Union Traffic Control Centers 


43 15 


Since\the new Union Traffic Control Center was introduced 
over ajyear ago,sight railroads have ordered or put into oper- 
ation + Traffic Control Centers. 

These railroads have realized the advantages of Union 
Switch & Signal’s Traffic Control Centers. 

With Union Traffic Control Centers, railroads can con- 
solidate the control of CTC in strategic locations and ulti- 


mately control an entire railroad from one central point. 


A TCC unit takes up much less space than a lever type 
machine. And it’s flexible. A 9-foot basic machine can easily 
be expanded vertically and horizontally to accommodate 
additional track diagram modular units. TCC can be applied 
to all types of interlockings, as well as to CTC. TCC can be 
used with any existing control system. 

Contact your nearest Union Switch & Signal office or 
representative for full details about TCC. 


“Pioneers in. Push-Button Science” 
NG UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH 
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NYC asks merger ‘ground rules’ 

C&0O’s decision to ask ICC for permission to acquire control 
of the B&O was followed by two fast moves by the NYC: 
(1) A request that the Commission consider new “ground 
rules” for eastern mergers; (2) an announcment that NYC 
will consider making its own proposal to B&O stockholders. 
Meanwhile, N&W and NKP reached agreement on merger 
terms. 


Cover Story—Mechanical division meets in San Francisco 
The convention heard SP’s D. J. Russell call for broader, 
interdepartmental thinking. and a plea for revised per diem 
rates that would spur new equipment development from 
Southern VP D. W. Brosnan. 


Cover Story—Re-dieselize and save money, says EMD 
The savings, EMD believes, would be comparable to those 
realized from the railroads’ initial dieselization. Diesel re- 
placement offers added motive power capacity, as well as 
fuel economy, and lower operating and maintenance costs. 


Cover Story—Santa Fe impresses engineering students 
Railroading still offers challenge and opportunity. The Santa 
Fe has been demonstrating this to civil engineering students 
by showing them its huge line-change job in Arizona. 


Microwave: The pros and cons 
The plus and minus factors that must be considered in micro- 
wave planning were outlined in special committee reports 
presented at the AAR’s Communications Section meeting in 
Detroit last week. 


Action Page—Spotlight on freight traffic 

Railroads urgently need more revenue to meet the cost of 
increased wage rates. The revenue will have to be brought 
in by the traffic department. Here’s a list of some major 
assignments on the agenda of most traffic departments. 


Short and Significant 





Repeal of the 10% tax on fares . . 
is expected to be put up to the Senate this week. The Senate 
Committee on Finance last week added a repealer amendment 
to the House-passed bill which proposes to continue the levy. 
Under legislation enacted last year, this tax is scheduled to be 
cut to 5% on July 1. Letting that legislation become effective 





FOR 100% CAR UTILIZATION 
EQUIP YOUR BOX CARS 
WITH YOUNGSTOWN COMBINATION 


PLUG AND LIFT DOORS 





THE YOUNGSTOWN STEEL DOOR CO. 


CAMEL SALES COMPANY © CAMEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Cleveland ° Chicago ° New York ° Youngstown 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 
4 mos., 1960 $3,234,559,129 
4 mos., 1959 3,246,255,701 
Operating expenses 
4 mos. 1960 2,547 ,246,510 
4 mos., 1959 2,561,979,109 
Taxes 
mos., 1960 360,571,999 
mos., 1959 342,591,970 
railway operating income 
mos., 1960 211,989,020 
mos., 1959 236,919,680 
income estimated 
mos., 1960 147,000,000 
mos., 1959 162,000,000 
Aver ge price railroad stocks 
June 14, 1960 96.46 
June 16, 1959 108.85 
Carloadings, revenue freight 
22 wks., 1960 13,200,414 
22 wks., 1959 13,562,370 
Freight cars on order 
May 1, 1960 41,003 
May 1, 1959 35,479 
Freight cars delivered 
4 mos., 1960 19,429 
4 mos., 1959 10,964 
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could be a compromise between proponents of complete re- 
peal and those favoring continuance of the tax on the 10% 
basis. 


Double-deck commuter cars. . 


may be ordered by a fourth Chicago railroad. Two roads, 
Burlington and C&NW, have such equipment now, and a 
third road, Milwaukee, recently placed an order for 40. 
C&NW Chairman Ben W. Heineman told a Senate subcom- 
mittee recently that he’d heard unofficially “that at least one 
other Chicago road is considering the acquisition of such 
coaches, although no decision has yet been made.” 


New rate puzzle... 


confronts chief traffic officers as a result of rising labor 
costs. There’s some support, apparently, for a general rate 
increase. Others favor alternatives including absorption of 
costs by further economies; selected increases on movements 
now handled at a loss; more application of incentive rates 
to build traffic revenue. In the East, meetings of traffic 
executives during the next two weeks may develop more 
specific proposals. 


Incentive per diem bill . . . 


has cleared the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The committee has sent it to the House with a 
recommendation that it be passed. The bill, H.R.7937, would 
authorize the ICC to order increases in the per diem rate to 
promote buying of freight cars. A like bill, $.1789, is on the 
Senate calendar with a favorable report from the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee and a clearance from the 
policy committee of the Senate’s Democratic majority. 


Commuter-aid bill . . . 


has been reported favorably to the Senate by its Committee 
on Banking and Currency. The bill, 8.3278, would provide 
federal loans to municipalities for purchase of commuter 
ears and other facilities for lease to railroads. This is the 
program sponsored by the American Municipal Association 
and eastern railroads. 


Arbitration hearings in the radio-telephone dispute . . 


involving the BLE and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton are 
now scheduled to begin June 27 in Baltimore, Md. At issue: 
Union demands for payment of an arbitrary for use of 
train radio by engineers. Emergency board proceedings 
dealing with the same organization and a similar issue 
(along with other disputed points) are in progress in Los 
Angeles. The carrier involved: Santa Fe (Coast Lines). 
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The Superior Car Door is. preferred “i 
by shippers because it can be operated 
by one man with one hand! - 

1 BALL ROLLS SMOOTHEST OF ALI 
Wedge-tight closing—all edges 
bafiled—weather proof—debris 


proof—pilfer proof. 


SUPERIOR CAR DOOR COMPANY 
322 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4 - 
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NYC Asks Merger Ground Rules 


® The Story at a Glance: Railroad 
merger stories were back in the news 
last week with five eastern roads shar- 
ing the headlines. 

N&W and Nickel Plate announced 
Monday that they had agreed on mer- 
ger terms; C&O asked ICC permission 
to acquire control of B&O by an ex- 
change of stock, and NYC moved on 
the scene with two proposals: (1) On 
Monday the road asked ICC to estab- 
lish merger “ground rules” for eastern 
roads, and (2) on Tuesday NYC an- 
nounced tersely that directors would 
meet June 24 “to discuss a proposed 
offer to be made to shareholders of the 
B&O.” 

These developments left the merger 
situation mildly confused at week’s end. 
Among the big questions being de- 
bated: Will eastern roads remain free 
to shape merger proposals on their own, 
or will the ICC accept NYC’s “ground 
rules” petition and ultimately do the 
job for them? 

Marrying two railroads is a com- 
plicated ceremony, even if all goes well 
And last being 
pushed for 
East, there was a call to have the nup- 
tial rules rewritten 

The call came from New York Cen- 
tral. In a 14-page petition filed with the 
ICC, the Central asked the Commission 
to institute a general investigation aim- 
ed at establishing ground rules for rail- 
road mergers in the East 

“Studies made by the 
more than a quarter of a 
are now out of date,” NYC 
that the present case-by-case approach 


week, as plans were 


two such weddings in the 


Commission 
century 
said, addine 


azo 


virtually precludes adequate considera- 
tion of the public interest.” 

Apart from suggesting that “public 
interest requires that a new study be 
the NYC did not elaborate on 
why it had filed the petition at this 
time. There was speculation that the 
fast-moving C&O-B&O courtship was a 
factor, and virtual confirmation of this 
came within 24 hours after the Cen- 
tral’s petition went to the ICC 

Late last Tuesday, NYC 
following one-sentence statement: “Al- 
fred E. Perlman, president of the New 
York Central, announced today that 
he has called a special meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the company for 
Friday, June 24, to discuss a proposed 


made,” 


issued the 
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offer to be made to shareholders of 
the Baltimore & Ohio.” 

Again, the Central declined further 
comment. The statement itself, how- 
ever, suggested two possible alternatives. 
The NYC board could, after discussion, 
decide against any offer to B&O; or, if 
an offer is made, it would cast B&O 
in the bridal role of having two suitors. 

Meanwhile, the C&O last week was 
progressing along lines previously indi- 
cated, in which that road would ac- 
quire control of B&O by exchanging 
C&O stock for all B&O shares out- 
standing (RA, May 23, p. 9) 

The C&O filed two applications with 
the ICC last week—one, seeking au- 
thority to acquire control of B&O with 
the exchange of stock; the other, ask- 
ing authority to sufficient new 
shares of stock to handle the exchange. 
Slightly more than 2,000,000 C&O 
shares would be required. 

Just how NYC would handle its of- 
fer to B&O shareholders, should it 
decide to make one on June 24, re- 
mains an open question. C&O's offer 
has already been transmitted to B&O 
stockholders by President Howard E 
Simpson. B&O management might or 
might not elect to do the same thing 
with an NYC offer 

The apparent public confusion over 
the status of the three roads stemmed, 
in part at least, from public statements 
issued over the past four weeks. Early 
announcements by B&O and C&O did 
not mention NYC; but at NYC's an- 
nual meeting in Albany, N.Y., on May 
26, Mr. Perlman said studies with the 
other two roads were continuing “with 
the idea of joining them in a mutually 
arrangement.” 


issue 


satisfactory 


In a_ broader however, a 
merger embracing any of the three 
roads could not be divorced from other 
merger ideas being progressed in the 
East. No road wants to be left in rela- 
tively weaker position by standing 
aside while competing lines merge. 
Moreover, as NYC asked in its peti- 
tion to ICC, what are the responsi- 
bilities of such newly-created systems 
in maintaining or absorbing so-called 


sense, 


weak lines? 

The other eastern merger plan that 
shared the news last week was between 
two strong carriers—the Norfolk & 
Western and Nickel Plate. 

Following a special meeting in Phila- 
delphia last Monday, N&W President 
Stuart T. Saunders and NKP President 
Felix S. Hales announced agreement 
on merger terms which, if finally ap- 
proved by all parties, would make 
N&W the surviving company. 

The agreement is contingent on ob- 
taining a physical connection between 
the two roads and it is understood that 
this connection may be provided via 
PRR’s 111-mi line between Columbus, 
Ohio, and Sandusky. Mr. Saunders 
said the line might be acquired out- 
right, or, as an alternative, trackage 
rights could be sought. 

The basis for the N&W-NKP mer- 
ger plan is an exchange of stock—one 
share of Nickel Plate common for each 
0.45 share of N&W common. If con- 
summated on this basis, NKP share- 
holders would emerge with a 20.3% 
interest in N&W. The Pennsylvania 
presently has around 33% interest in 
N&W, but the Pocahontas line oper- 
ates entirely independently. 


N&W-NKP Merger at a Glance 


Norfolk & Western Nickel Plate 
593 441 


Locomotives 

Freight train cars 
Passenger train cars 
Work equipment units 
Operating revenues 1959 
Net income 1959 


Compiled from 1959 annual reports. 


81,006 


1,559 
$247,000,000 
$ 60,700,000 


Total 
1,034 
109,020 
374 
2,360 
$397 ,408,000 
$ 74,000,000 


28,014 
286 88 

801 
$150,408,000 
$ 13,300,000 





Rules Talks Set for Early July 


Preliminary discussions on the rail- 
road work rules dispute will probably 
be held during the first week of July 
n Chicago. Chief executives of four 
of the five operating brotherhoods pro- 
pose meeting July 5, 6 or 7 

The four—Guy L. Brown, BLE; 
H. E. Gilbert, BLF&E; W. P. Ken- 
nedy, BRI and J. A. Paddock, 
ORC&B 
to letters from the carriers asking ap- 
pointment of organization committees 
to negotiate on the rules issue. Their 
answer made no mention of committee 
selection board 

Wednesday, July 6, appeared to be 
the most logical date for the prelimi- 


nary session. Conceivably, the complex 
negotiations on the work rules dispute 
could make at least a beginning before 
the last of the wage disputes is settled 

As of last week, only two organiza- M. 
tions—BLE and ORC&B—had reached 
agreements with the carriers on wages 
(the Engineers by arbitration, the Con- 
ductors by accepting the BLE pattern) 
made the proposal in reply Both the BRT and the BLF&E have 
received offers based 
the SUNA, arguing against application 
of the pattern to its own case, is wind- 
ing up hearings before an emergency 


Meanwhile, the ORT convention in 
Chicago provided a platform for sev- 


eral union leaders. G. E. Leighty, ORT 
president and RLEA chairman, took 
the industry to task for not going after 
business with sufficient vigor. George 
Harrison, president of the Clerks, 
rapped the non-op emergency board 
findings (RA, June 13, p. 9). Then 
came Mr. Brown, swinging along in 
his next-to-last month as BLE grand 
chief and as optimistic as ever that 
on the pattern; both the carriers and the employees 
can benefit from an updating of work- 
ing rules. He made these points: 

@ Labor must make sure that “our 
agreements don’t cripple the railroads 
or handicap them in the competitive 

(Continued on page 13) 





Watching Washington with Walter Taft 


® DEVELOPMENT BY RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY of a sound basis for payments to railroads 
awaits repeal of what the ICC considers obsolete pro- 
visions of the 1916 Mail Pay Act. That’s what the 
Commission has told a House Post Office and Civil 
Service subcommittee in supporting one of its pending 
legislative recommendations. 


THE COMMISSION POINTED OUT that failure of 
Congress to act favorably on the recommendation could 
thwart implementation of REA’s new agreement with 
the railroads. The agreement provides that the new 
plan for eventual payment to railroads on a car-foot 
mile basis is contingent upon enactment of the repealer 

or of legislation to make the “obsolete” provisions 
inapplicable to express companies controlled by rail- 


roads 


THE “OBSOLETE” PROVISIONS are those which 
authorize the Postmaster General to ask the Commis- 
sion for information as to railroad rates paid by express 
companies, and to demand rates on a like basis for 
transportation of mail, other than first class. Such re- 
quests have been made by the Postmaster General as 
maneuvers in various mail-pay cases of the post-war 


pe riod 


THREE COMMISSION DENIALS—in 1949, 1954 
and 1959 
eral. So the 
recommendation for repeal was made first in its annual 
report for 1958, and repeated in its report for last year 


did not seem to deter the Postmaster Gen- 


Commission turned to Congress. Its 


THE VIEW that the involved provisions of the 1916 
act have become obsolete is in line with the railroad 


[hat position is that obsolescence came with 


position 


10 


transfer of the express business from the former private 
companies to “the railroads themselves” for handling 
by their “common agent”—REA. Thus, there are now 
no railroad rates for transportation of express matter. 


® TRACK-CAR BILL has been sent to the Senate 
calendar by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with a recommendation that it be passed. 
The bill, sponsored by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association and supported by the ICC, would give the 
Commission power to prescribe rules for the operation 
of track motor cars. 


THE REPORTED VERSION contains what the com- 
mittee majority considers an anti-make-work provision, 
to which RLEA did not object. It stipulates that noth- 
ing in the bill shall be considered as requiring any mini- 
mum crew, or prescribing a crew on any track car 
involved 


A MINORITY REPORT came from two members 
of the committee—Senators Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina and Cotton of New Hampshire. They opposed the 
reported bill because it would still “open the door to 
featherbedding.” AAR President Daniel P. Loomis has 
issued a like warning, saying any “anti-make-work” pro- 
vision would be “utterly ineffective” as a cure for the 
“featherbedding inherent” in the bill. 


® RAILROAD EXPENDITURES for new 
and equipment are now being made at an annual rate 
of $1.1 billion. The Department of Commerce’s latest 
survey also indicates that the rate will be $1.2 billion 
for the July-September quarter, less than 1959's third- 
quarter rate of $1.3 billion. The 1960 rates, however, 
are otherwise above those of last year. 


plant 
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ADD 15 YEARS 


TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR COSTLIEST TIES 


Bridge timbers — the most expensive ties used 
in track construction — range from $20.00 to 
$50.00 each, installed. 


At these costs, a life extension of only six months 
to two years will pay the entire cost of Bird 
Self-Sealing Tie Pads. Yet, in-track experience 
proves conclusively that Bird Tie Pads add at 
least fifteen years to the life of expensive bridge 


ties. That’s a mighty substantial net saving. 


Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads seal out moisture and 


abrasive materials permanently to protect 


underplate and spike-hole areas — not only on 


bridges but on tangent track, curves, crossing 
frogs and other critical areas. Send for new 
booklet containing factual proof of the 


effectiveness of Bird Tie Pads. 


In-track 
experience 
proves. 

BIRD TIE PADS 
save up to 
$1000.00 
per mile 


per year 
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Southern Pacific lightweight baggage and express cor 


Cleveland 
rapid transit car 


vTP— hibi tank 
New York rapid transit cor . ee oe 


Union Pacific lunch-counter cofe lounge car Wolfwagon 


YOU NAME IT... 
WE'LL BUILD IT! 


With more than 70 years’ experience, and a sixty-five 
acre plant, ST.LOUIS CAR COMPANY is equipped and staffed 
FREE to build ANY EQUIPMENT YOU MAY NEED! 
20-PAGE 
BROCHURE... 


Shows equipment, 
facilities, experience 


Radar antenna mount 


and the versatility 
of our production bt 
program. Write today! 


fie 


| } St Levis Car Company | 








St. Lauis Car Campany 


">| a ies ane 8000 NORTH BROADWAY ~« ST.LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 
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Accounting Role Emphasized 


he railroads are facing a new era— 
and accounting officers have 
become an increasingly part 
of the management team in a period 
of high costs and shrinking profit mar- 
gins. 

E. S. Marsh, president of the Santa 
Fe, emphasized the point in addressing 
the annual meeting of the Accounting 
Division of the AAR in Chicago last 
week. 

He called upon the delegates to 
“stimulate clear thinking among your 
friends and associates.” He that 
the new era of competitive transporta- 
tion, accompanied by a infla- 
tionary spiral, presents grave problems 
and great challenges: “I believe I have 
seen a time when we face so 
many uncertainties.” 

“Today,” Mr. Marsh said, 
on every hand that the failure of our 
government to adopt the plainly need- 
ed reforms recommended years ago is 
causing deterioration of earnings in the 
railroad industry and harming our ef- 
forts to take full advantage of moderni- 
zation and technological improvements 
give better and 
keep costs to the public at the lowest 
possible level.’ 

He added that while there was gen- 
eral agreement that something must be 
done about the “deteriorating railroad 
situation,” the only reason Congress 
never came to grips with the problem 
seemed to be that “they had a feeling 
that nothing could happen other than 
the effect upon the railroad industry 
itself, and Congress has not seemed to 
worry too much about that.” 

Emphasizing that harm cannot come 
to the railroads without doing great 
harm to the whole economy, Mr. Marsh 
that it is a slow deterioration 
but, if allowed to follow its present 
course, it could have an end result 
that Congress and the whole country 
might wish to prevent—the eventual 
end of private ownership of the rail- 
roads, then of other agencies of trans- 
portation, and perhaps other businesses. 

This is a time, Mr. Marsh, 
“which demands good, clean, comfort- 
able passenger service; that puts em- 
phasis on fast, dependable freight 
service and intensified efforts to reduce 
cost of operation and maintenance; an 
era where we must recognize the in- 
action of Congress to give us fully 
adequate remedies to provide competi- 
tive equality with other forms of trans- 
portation; a keenly competitive era in 
which we must do more things to help 
service-wise, rate-wise and 


railroad 
essential 


said 


severe 


never 


“we see 


service 


designed to 


warned 


said 


ourselves- 


cost-wise.” 
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To attract more business and effect 
more efficient utilization of the rail- 
road plant, he said, the railroads must 
provide a good service and competitive 
rates. “Costs for rate-making purposes 
should be realistic and forward looking, 
based upon the increased volume that 
could be attracted rather than upon 
Statistics of the past without inclusion 
of that volume. Only in this way can 
the railroads achieve their full poten- 
tial and the public receive the benefit 
of the most economical form of trans- 
portation.” 

Following the address by Mr. Marsh, 
the delegates began hearing and adopt- 
ing reports of 11 standing committees. 
They also heard addresses by Wayne 
Irwin, vice president, AAR; and by 
C. J. Jump, senior vice president, Rail- 
way Exoress Agency. 

Like Santa Fe Pr Marsh, Mr. 
Jump posed the problem of continuing 
deterioration of the situation leading 
to an end of private ownership. Talk 
of nationalizing transport, he warned, 
“is not just idle talk”—and the first 
real test may be occurring now with 
Railway Express, which is strenuously 
attempting to compete successfully 
with federally-operated and subsidized 
parcel post service. 

Retiring Accounting Division Chair- 
man W. G. Hunt, ATSF vice president 
and general auditor, told the delegates 
that “today, thanks to our modern of- 
tice equipment and particularly to elec- 
tronic data processing we have greatly 
reduced the volume of unskilled pick 
and shovel work in our accounting de- 
partments and we have constantly add- 
ed to the activities requiring mental 
capacity and ingenuity . 

“I think of these developments as 


dent 


RULES TALKS SET 


race” with other forms of transport. 

@ This doesn’t mean that unions 
should surrender hard-won gains. En- 
gineers, too, have lost jobs in the post- 
war period and the adequacy of their 
protection is a matter of some concern. 
But while the organizations must 
strengthen and improve their agree- 
ments, they “can also enlarge [their] 
point of view and consider what 
is good for the industry in the long 
run.” 

@ Change and progress is the order 
of the day—and “revision is bound to 
come. If we're intelligent enough 
and flexible enough, that revision will 
be wise and fair. P 

C&O President 


Walter J. 


Tuohy 


upgrading our people so that our work 
is performed far more accurately and 
expeditiously than ever before. 

“I have always thought of account- 
ing as an art rather than a science. I 
admonish all . . . not to let themselves 
become complete conformists, com- 
pletely pseudo professionals or scien- 
tists. Maintain self-respect and satis- 
faction in daily work. Never abandon 
that touch of the artist which must be 
in the make-up of any true account- 
ant.” 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: chairman, R. J. Wagner, comp- 
troller, L&N, Louisville, first vice 
chairman, H. J. Ward, comptroller, 
PRR, Philadelphia; and second vice 
chairman, John A. Tauer, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, GN, St. Paul. 


CNR Highway Subsidiary Buys 
Five Trucking Companies 

Canadian National Transportation, 
Ltd.—the highway transport arm of 
the Canadian National System—has 
completed stock purchase agreements 
with four trucking concerns and taken 
an option on a fifth. The purchases 
will extend CNT’s highway services 
over an additional 15,000 route miles 
in seven provinces. 

In announcing the new acquisitions, 
CNR Executive Vice President N. J. 
MacMillan emphasized that Canadian 
National Transportation is to be op- 
erated as a completely separate entity. 
Similarly, the trucking companies will 
continue to be operated as separate 
corporate entities. They will function 
within the trucking industry under 
the same ground rules as any in- 
dependent trucker. 


(Continued from page 10) 


underscored the need for management- 
labor cooperation. He told ORT dele- 
gates that the “leadership of John L. 
Lewis and his far-sightedness in en- 
couraging progressive modes of mining 
have placed the Amercan miner head 
and shoulders over his counterpart in 
other countries. Although he has 
always fought tooth-and-nail for the 
betterment of his men, he has worked 
just as diligently in working with man- 
agement for the advancement of the 
industry as a whole. I hope to see the 
day when the railroad industry, man- 
agement, the brotherhoods and kindred 
groups will, likewise, walk down the 
path together to advance the cause of 
railroading to our common advantage.” 
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Broader Outlook, Technica 


> The Story at a Glance: Technical 
improvements, factors to be considered 
in their adoption, and economic ob- 
stacles to wider use of modern equip- 
ment provided the subjects for debate 
and discussion during the AAR Me- 
chanical Division and Electrical Section 
meetings in San Francisco. 

Topics ranged from diesel-hydraulic 
and coal-fired gas turbine locomotives 
to improved freight-car utilization. 

The meetings also heard the SP’s 
D. J. Russell emphasize the need for 
inter-departmental cooperation. 


thinking,” un- 
departmental 


“Fourth-dimensional 


encumbered by purely 


considerations. was stressed as vital for 
mechanical and electrical of- 
San Francisco last 


railroad 
ficers meeting in 
week. 

Southern Pacific President D. J. 
Russell told a joint session of the AAR 
Mechanical Division and the Electrical 
Section: “Certainly you and other spe- 
cialists in the various specifics of rail- 
roading have done well within the con- 
ventional dimensions of your particular 
jobs . . . The fourth dimension I speak 
of is that of thinking, not just in terms 
of the job itself, but in terms of how 
it relates to the over-all forward move- 
ment of the industry.” 

During technical sessions, both the 





rails: 


tractive force, with 33% 


have hydro-dynamic 


frame. 


be powered. 


full power on oil fuel. 





Motive Power Revolution on the Way? 


Early in 1961, two new types of motive power will be on U.S. 
The Southern Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande Western 


will each get three German-built, 4,000-hp diesel-hydraulic units ; 
the Union Pacific will have completed its experimental] coal-fired 
gas turbine locomotive (RA, Nov. 23, 1959, p. 9). 

The diesel-hydraulics, ordered from West Germany’s Krauss- 


Maffei, are 144-ton units developing 98,000-lb starting drawbar 
adhesion. Power from two 2,000-hp 
diesel engines operating at 1,500 rpm is transmitted through 
fully automatic torque converter transmissions. The units will 
braking similar to 
braking of diesel-electric locomotives. 

SP President Russell says his railroad plans to test its units 
both in high-speed, heavy-duty freight service and in slower- 
speed mountain service. If the tests are successful, it is antici- 
pated that similar units could be produced in the U.S. by domestic 
builders, according to the SP president. 

The UP is building the coal-fired gas turbine locomotive at 
its Omaha shops. It will consist of a modified diesel-electric lead 
unit, the coal-fired gas turbine B unit, and a converted steam 
locomotive tender with a 54-ton coal capacity. In addition, the 
tender will carry 2,000 gallons of emergency oil fuel in its under- 


The lead unit is a modified Alco 2,000-hp passenger diesel with 
freight gearing. The present control stand is to be replaced with 
a 20-notch turbine contro] modified for multiple-unit operation. 
The B unit will be the gas turbine unit which uses the carbody 
and running gear of a retired Great Northern straight electric 
locomotive purchased by the UP. Eight of the twelve axles will 


The turbine will be one of the gas turbines presently used in 
a UP 4,500-hp oil-fired gas turbine locomotive. In event of failure 
of the coal-handling equipment, the gas turbine can be run at 


the electro-dynamic 








Mechanical Division and Electrical Sec- 
tion took actions which gave evidence 
of the increasing inter-departmental co- 
operation which present-day railroad 
managements are fostering. 

Problems of piggyback, high wheel 
loads, new locomotive designs and spe- 
cial car designs were typical of those 
considered. The bearing of each of 
these problems on more than one of the 
traditional departments was discussed in 
each case. 

What is needed, Mr. Russell told the 
meeting, is thinking “that embraces a 
broader knowledge of the objectives 
and problems of the traffic people, the 
transportation people, the engineering 
people, and many others so that you 
can most effectively gear your work 
with theirs to the ultimate ends of 
attracting more business and building 
net profits. 

“Use of cheaper fuels is an example 
of how the broader outlook must go 
beyond departmental lines. Viewed 
purely from a mechanical department 
standpoint, lower grade fuels on the 
SP have increased locomotive mainte- 
nance costs some $600,000 a year. But 
viewed in terms of the welfare of our 
company, these cheaper fuels are sav- 
ing $2,600,000 in annual fuel costs. 
Even with the increased maintenance 
expense, there is a net annual saving 
of $2,000,000.” 

Application of the broader viewpoint 
by mechanical officers is necessary in 
numerous ways, Mr. Russell said. 
Greatest ultimate benefit for the com- 
pany must be considered in each of 
the following: 

@ Careful study of over-all savings 
on projects for which capital expendi- 
tures are recommended. 

@ Elimination of property and equip- 
ment no longer utilized. 

@ Seeking of opportunities to broad- 
en services into new forms of transpor- 
tation. 

@ Seeking of new ideas from be- 
yond the limits of the individual depart- 
ment, beyond the individual railroad, 
and beyond the railroad industry itself. 

@ Development of industry leaders 
who can move forward in the face of 
problems of ever-increasing complexity. 

@ Steady expansion of research pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Russell cited piggyback as a case 
where “a little ingenuity” has produced 
a great snowballing of business, either 
new or previously lost to highway car- 
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Progress Topics At Meeting 


riers. The successful SP pipeline 
between Los Angeles and El Paso is 
another example of adapting to the 
changing needs of customers, he said. 
“Our employees as well as our stock- 
holders have profited by construction of 
the pipeline. The contribution which 
the pipeline operation has made to over- 
all earnings has helped us to stay com- 
petitive in many fields, and to draw 
other business to the railroad.” 

“I have no doubt,” Mr. Russell con- 
cluded, “that with continuing expansion 
of the fourth-dimensional kind of 
thinking, we can share fully in the 
vastly expanding market for transpor- 
tation services, and that we can do it 
at the fair rate of net earnings which 
we so urgently need to insure our future 
welfare.” 

“There could never be a more dis- 
couraging approach to car rental” than 
the present uniform per diem system, 
D. W. Brosnan, Southern vice president 

operations, told the mechanical offi- 
cers last Wednesday. The $2.88 daily 
rental for all types and ages of freight 
a “tremendous brake” on efforts 
proper equipment, Mr. 


cars 1s 
to provide 
Brosnan said. 

He called for revision of the present 
system to give proper compensation for 
initial investment, capacity and the age 
of each car. Condition of the car, 
whether old or new, should also be a 
factor, he said. 

The present uniform rental 
railroads keep out-of-date cars in serv- 
ice to recoup losses they incur by hav- 
ing modern cars interchanged. The 
$2.88 figure will not cover the owner- 
ship costs of such modern equipment 
as the hydracushion car or the alumi- 
num covered hopper. 

Mr. Brosnan urged increased car 
utilization and told of Southern efforts 
in this field. By arranging with an Ala- 
bama public utility for rapid unloading 
and consequent rapid turnaround, for 
example, the Southern is moving 5,000 
tons of coal daily on a 140-mile haul 
with only 90 100-ton cars. The road 
estimates it would take more than 450 
70-ton hoppers if this movement were 
handled in the traditional manner. 

The new arrangement makes profit- 
able a movement of a bulk commodity 
at a substantially depressed rate. Each 
car’s revenue is $18,000 annually. 

No other railroad expense approach- 
es the cost of car ownership, Mr. Bros- 
nan said, urging mechanical officers to 
intensify their efforts to get greater use 


makes 
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and more equitable compensation for 
the U. S. car fleet. 

For the first time, details of two new 
locomotive designs were revealed. Mr. 
Russell and S. M. Houston, general 
mechanical superintendent of the SP 
and chairman of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion, discussed the 4,000-hp diesel- 
hydraulic units which the SP and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western have 
ordered from a German builder. Details 
about the coal-fired gas-turbine locomo- 
tive which the Union Pacific has under 
construction at its Omaha shop were 
disclosed by the Locomotive Committee. 
The UP locomotive is to be in service 
early next year. 

Chairman Houston listed a series of 
problems on which the Mechanical Divi- 
sion has been placing great emphasis: 

@ Improved braking methods. 

@ Evaluation of lubricators as re- 
placement for loose packing in journal 
boxes. 

@ Revision of 
in loose-leaf form. 

e@ Establishment of standards and 
interchange agreements for piggyback 
equipment. 


AAR loading rules 


AAR billing 


e Simplification of 
procedures. 

Mr. Houston called on the Division 
to formulate minimum necessary work- 
ing rules for safe operation of railroad 
rolling stock. These, he said, should 
be the foundation for a much-needed 


revision of the 1911 rules and in- 
spection laws that are the basis for 
much of the present-day ICC equip- 
ment regulation. He said cooperation 
between the Division and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been ex- 
cellent, but that regulations based on 
operations with steam locomotives in 
1911 are unrealistic in the face of 
present-day operations. 

At the concluding session of the Me- 
chanical Division meeting, J. W. Haw- 
thorne, chief mechanical officer of the 
Atlantic Coast Line was elected chair- 
man of the Division. J. A. Welsch, 
general superintendent motive power 
of the Illinois Central, was elected vice 
chairman. 

The Division also voted to consoli- 
date ten of its technical committees into 
five in the interests of economy and 
simplification. 

Greater reliability of diesel-electric 
locomotives is a goal toward which the 
Electrical Section must strive, W.D. 
Lamprecht, general manager of the 
SP, warned that group. 


The problems of making electrical 
equipment more failure-proof, of find- 
ing ways to locate electrical troubles 
more quickly, and of striving for great- 
er simplicity of design and standardiza- 
tion of parts on both locomotives and 
cars must be met, he emphasized. In 
the case of locomotives, if these prob- 
lems go unsolved, the alternative could 
be the adoption of mechanical or hy- 
draulic drives, Mr. Lamprecht said. 
“A basic consideration in the purchas- 
ing of the German diesel-hydraulic 
units for test was the frequency of 
electrical failures on our present loco- 
motives,” he concluded. 

P.B. Burley, superintendent of com- 
munications and electrical engineer of 
the Illinois Central, was elected chair- 
man of the Electrical Section. 


J. W. HAWTHORNE 


J. A. WELSCH 





SVANS 
Adjustable 


LEADERS IN INDUSTRY AND 
FOR NEW AND BETTER WAYS 


More than 8,000 major shippers and receivers of 
freight in North America have reduced costs, elim- 
inated damage and improved transportation con- 
ditions by use of Evans-designed equipment. 
Since 1915 Evans has supplied railroads with 
lamage-prevention equipment and has helped in- 
dustry to reduce shipping costs. The tremendous 
popularity of Evans equipment with both railroads 
ind shippers is proved by the fact that Evans- 
equipped cars are owned by 62 carriers and the 
Armed Services. 

Railroads provide Evans-equipped cars to ship- 
pers at no extra charge. Because Evans-equipped 
cars reduce damage claims and permit heavier 
loads, they are constantly in demand, and in use 
which means greater profits for railroads and 
greater shipper satisfaction. Evans has a nation- 
wide network of offices, with loading engineers 
who are ready to help shippers and railroads solve 
damage problems. For complete information, write 
Evans Products Company, Dept. E-7, Plymouth, 
Michigan 


r 


EVANS DAMAGE-PREVENTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: 


@ DF®. . . A permanently installed device thot locks lading in box- 
cars for dunnage-free, damage-free transit. 

@ RB-DF .. . An insulated DF-equipped car designed for the safe 
transit of products that cannot stand extreme temperature changes. 

@ Adjustable DF . . . A DF-equipped car with Movable Belt Rails 
for greater flexibility in vertical adjustments. 

@ DF Gondola (open or closed) . . . Developed to meet the special 
needs of certain industrial shippers. 

@ QL. . . Movable bulkheads permit sectionalizing of load. Swing 
to roof when not in use, allowing free access in loading and 
unloading. 

@ RB-QL . . . An insulated QlL-equipped car. 

@ Hydra-Cushion Underframe . . . A unique hydraulic shock- 
absorbing system for freight cars. 

@ Auto-Loader . . . Permits the shipment of four automobiles or 
trucks in one boxcar—safe from transit and weather damage. 
@ XAP Car Devices . . . Specially fitted for damage-free shipments 

of automotive parts. 

@ Coil Car . . . A car specially designed to protect coils of steel 
from load shifting and weather damage. 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: ‘‘Evanite’’* battery separators, plywood, hardboard and Plywall® 
paneling; truck and bus heaters; bicycles and velocipedes; ‘‘Haskelite’’ Plymeti* panels, building panels and doors 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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RAILROADS LOOK TO EVANS 
TO PROTECT LADING IN TRANSIT 





DF LOADER—the “Kid Glove Treatment”® that DF GONDOLA—designed for sofe transit of 
locks in lading. extra-heavy industrial lading. 


AUTO-LOADERT.M.— allows fast, safe loading HYDRA-CUSHION UNDERFRAME—hydrouli- 
of four automobiles per boxcar. cally cushions load, preventing damage. oe en moves enn 
rm ines ll be 
7] HEADS—cre easily unlocked, 
: lowered and secured tightly 
. against load face, 
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Southern Plans Container Test 


The Southern, which has thus far 
remained out of the piggyback parade, 
is now planning what its president, 
Harry A. DeButts, calls “a pilot opera- 
tion,” with containers on flat cars. As 
Mr. DeButts indicated at the road’s 
recent annual meeting, Southern pre- 
fers the container-on-flat-car idea to 
the trailer-on-flat-car method. 

Plans for the pilot operation are 
set out in a proposal (A5796) which 
has been docketed with the Southern 
Freight Association. They contemplate 
issuance of a tariff publishing all-freight 
rates for shipments in not more than 
two containers on a flat car between 
Atlanta, Ga., and Greensboro, N. C., 
and Chicago 
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(According to industry sources, ini- 
tial plans call for the use of Flexi-Van 
equipment obtained on per-diem rental 
from other railroads.) 

In his annual-meeting statement, Mr. 
DeButts described the proposal as one 
designed to provide service for a “large 
shipper.” He also said the Southern’s 
experience with it “will determine 
whether to go farther.” 

These statements by the Southern 
president were in response to a stock- 
holder’s question which asked about 
Southern plans, “if any,” for institut- 
ing piggyback service. Mr. DeButts’ 
reply first recalled that he had stated 
at previous annual meetings that the 
Southern has a “completely open mind 


on the piggyback matter.” 

The reply went on to refer to how 
piggyback “has caught the public’s 
fancy,” and to the Southern’s aware- 
ness of the “considerable volume” of 
freight now moving in _ piggyback 
service. He added: 

“Our feeling is, and I think it is 
borne out by the experience of a num- 
ber of railroads who went into this 
some years ago, that this so-called 
piggyback thing has been moving in 
the wrong direction and attention is 
now being shifted toward a container 
system—not on wheels, but containers, 
on flat cars, which could be put on 
trucks and delivered and unloaded and 
brought back to the railroad flat car.” 








with few ——— 
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MELON SEASON AT HAND— Milwaukee agent Gus- 

tafson at Anamosa, 
lowa, has relieved my ignorance, advising that watermelons 
are still being hauled in nice clean stock cars, as well as 
in reefers and ventilated box cars. My recollection is that 
the best watermelons there are (spherical in shape, dark 
green outside, and deep red inside) come from a place 
called Sand Springs, near Abilene, Kans. And, as for 
cantaloupes (called mushmelons where I come from), it 
is hard to improve upon the variety known as Rocky 
Fords. (I will withdraw this assertion on proffer of edible 
evidence to the contrary). 


RR STAFF COLLEGE—The British railways have set up 

a staff college for middle man- 
agement people—giving participants a 16 weeks’ course 
of high level instruction in business organization, trans- 
port economics, human relations, and current problems of 
the British Transport Commission (which operates the 
railways). The college is housed in what seems to be a 
country mansion (judging from the picture in London’s 
Railway Gazette), and is said to provide a “club atmos- 
phere.” 

The set-up, particularly in the length of the course, is 
somewhat more extended than any parallel railroad pro- 
gram I’ve heard of on this side of the Atlantic—although 
similar refresher or “retread” education for management 
development is certainly no novelty with us. What we 
should do is provide this kind of schooling for the polli- 
ticians. They are the people who manage the managers, 
and do so with no qualifying training whatever. 


COSTS LESS BY RAIL—The man who drives into the 

“core” of a big city at peak 
hours pays less than 50% of the cost of the street and 
parking facilities provided for him—hence the community 
can afford to pay 50% of the cost of bringing the same 
fellow to town as a commuter by rail, instead, and be 
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money ahead. So argues John Bailey of the Philadelphia 
Urban Traffic & Transportation Board in a letter I've just 
read, in the London Economist. 

Being a political and economic right-winger, myself, 
my feeling is that a better answer to this arithmetic would 
be to require the autoist to pay 100% of the cost of what 
he gets. If you did that, then it ought to be possible to 
charge the rail commuter 100% of the service’s cost 
without chasing him away. So much for simple logic. But 
when politically minded people ask how you can induce 
voters to let you levy 100% of the cost of highway use 
on highway users—the answer doesn’t come easily. Our 
system of highway finance has seduced people into social- 
ism. How do you unseduce them? 


A CHAPTER OF ERIE—The old “Grand Opera House” 

in New York—once the head- 
quarters of the Erie Railroad, and the shenanigans of its 
then buccaneering management—is going to be torn down 
to make way for a housing development. In recent years 
this old theater, a symbol of grandeur a century ago, has 
served as a second-rate movie house. Jim Fisk, the road’s 
high riding vice president back in the 1870's, used the 
premises not only for business, but also as a place of en- 
tertainment—until his escapades aroused animosities which 
led to his murder. 

Knowing the Erie as I have in recent years—under the 
management of such high-minded gentlemen as Bob Wood- 
ruff, Paul Johnston, and Harry Von Willer—it’s hard for 
me to imagine it as it was in the swashbuckling days right 
after the Civil War. 

Some people like to ascribe a personality to a corpora- 
tion—including the present generation in either praise or 
blame for the deeds of its predecessors. I've never gone 
along with this notion. I think each generation's reputation 
should be based on its own actions, neither being credited 
for its predecessors’ accomplishments nor abused for their 
sins. 
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Roller or Solid?...a bearing specialist’s answer 


Our belief is that both bearings have a job to do. 





In general ...as much new equipment as possible should have roller bearings — particularly, 
fast-freight, high-mileage cars. The roller bearing is the only final answer to the hot-box. 


On the other hand, solid bearings will be needed on existing equipment for many years to come. 
Low in cost and rugged, they give excellent service. 


For these reasons Brenco is the only manufacturer who makes both types and specializes 
exclusively in railroad bearings. 


Brenco bearings ...more than a million in service! 


BRENCO INCORPORATED 


376 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


BEARINGS 
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Re-Dieselize and Save Money 


> The Story at a Glance: Did diesel- 
ization and the virtual elimination of 
steam power clean up the last great 
area for sweeping economies in railroad 
operation? Perhaps—but the locomotive 
builders think perhaps not. And they 
aren't looking any farther than the mo- 
tive power situation to find the promise 
of new economies. 

At least one builder—GM’s Electro- 
Motive Division—sees a potential for 
savings comparable to those realized in 
initial dieselization. EMD’s angle: Re- 
dieselization—the replacement of exist- 
ing locomotives with more powerful, 
more economical units. 


Over the past year and a half, about 
120 1,350-hp FT units have been 
back to Electro-Motive’s La- 
Grange, Ill., plant on latest model, 
higher-horsepower locomotives. 

Milwaukee has taken delivery on 52 
1,750-hp GP9s to replace an equal num- 
ber of FTs. Missouri Pacific is turning 
in 24 FTs for a like number of GP 18s. 


turned 


CUT-DOWN FRONT HOODS are “extras” 
by Santa Fe under EMD’s replacement plan. 


ONE OF SANTA FE’S new 
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Great Northern has replaced 18 FTs 
with 2,000-hp GP20s. And Santa Fe, 
which took delivery on its first EMD 
FT in January 1941, is acquiring 25 
GP20s to replace part of its FT fleet. 

Locomotive replacement—-EMD’s big 
hope for the domestic market—is based 
largely on a determination of the 
economic life of diesel-electric power 
now in service. And economic life in- 
volves two primary considerations: 

@ Advances in locomotive develop- 
ment since purchase of the older units 
in question. 

@ Factors related to individual road's 
power status—their need for additional 
capacity, their major overhaul schedul- 
ing, their desire for improved perform- 
ance at lower operating cost. 

EMD freely concedes that the prac- 
tical life of a diesel could be 100 years 
or more, assuming consistent mainte- 
nance and proper operation. But the 
builder sees advantages in its replace- 
ment program that outweigh any ad- 


vantages a railroad might obtain by 


on all of the 25 GP diesels ordered 


2,000-hp GP20 units undergoes final testing. 


running the wheels off existing power. 

M. H. Gardner, assistant general 
sales manager of Electro-Motive, puts 
it this way: “All we're talking is a re- 
placement plan. As to how it fits in- 
dividual railroads, that’s up to them, up 
to their planning. What we have is a 
way to get the old locomotives turned 
in and a way to start earlier than you 
might expect to get the economic ad- 
vantages of a new machine . . . We look 
on this as the future of the domestic 
locomotive business—not entirely, but 
principally.” 

Replacement advantages, according 
to EMD, fall into three major cate- 
gories: 

@ Added capacity. Three GP20s 
will do the work of four 1,500-hp F3 
units, a 33 1/3% capacity increase, unit 
for unit. 

@ Fuel economy—estimated at a 
72% improvement in specific fuel con- 
sumption. 

@ Reduced operating and main- 
tenance costs. A major factor, of 
course, is that the GP20 is a new unit 
and the FT or F3 turned in may be 
working close to its second (or third) 
major overhaul. But, of equal impor- 
tance, design changes have developed 
a product with components that re- 
quire less attention, and the buyer ben- 
efits from what EMD terms reliability 
improvements. 

Cost advantages, the builder points 
out, become more important if a road 
needs no actual increase in capacity. 
Here, three units will replace four and 
do the same work at Main- 
tenance of one unit is completely elim- 
inated. 

“Within five years,” Milt Gardner 
comments, “a railroad can have a re- 
placement unit pay for itself, based on 
the cost of a new unit against the cost 
it’s facing up to on the old unit 
The return on investment is compar- 
able to the return on replacement of 
steam with diesel—or it may even be 
better.” 

What does a railroad get in a re- 
placement unit? “A new locomotive, 
containing a few long-life pieces from 
an older unit, remanufactured and 
modernized. The replacement is built 
on the new-locomotive production 
line.” 

Components fall into 
in the replacement plan: 

@ Those which are always 
—truck frames, or certain parts of the 
main generator (frame, armature core), 
for example. 

@ Those which are always installed 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“FULLY 
AMORTIZED 


IN 18 MONTHS” 


Operating experience is demonstrating the sig- 
nificant scope of cost reductions now possible in 
car repair work. 


Increased Efficiency — 
at least 100% over methods previously used. 


Profits on AAR Billings — 
“Three times as many AAR Repairs,” one 
railroad reports. 


Reduction in Per Diem Costs — 
Bad order delays have been reduced from 


‘ 2 s. 
pt to 13 hours Rabbits for car handling. Pushbutton control, 
° ° : . , . all operations, from a centralized panel for each 
50% to 90% Savings in Switch Engine Hours. track. Jacking, accomplished hydraulically by 


: , ' traversing (illustrated) or fixed jacks — power 
May we discuss the Spot Car Repair System with you .. . for all jacks now from a single pumping system. 
or send a new, detailed 6-page bulletin? 


Sle Spot Car R 


Railway Maintenance Corporation 2 Patents Applied for 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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GREENVILLE 


Upgrade Cars for Select Loading .. 


GREENVILLE These 50’ 6” boxcars are now back in revenue service with 
. [kX reinforced underframes, new floors and loading devices. The pic- 


tures highlight the Greenville assembly-line techniques employed. 
They're different . . . perhaps the first of their kind. 

As carloadings increase, you'll want your cars on the job earning dollars. 
Greenville can do the heavy repair jobs and keep your shops free for 
running repairs. Put Greenville to work planning and scheduling your 
needed heavy repairs . . . getting your car fleet ready to roll. Now’s the 
time to get started. A single phone call clears the track. 


Se ee 
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Down-hand welds secure body to New floor, end lining and loading Completely repainted and ready for sten- 


underframe. 


June 20, 1960 


devices installed. ciling, the cars are on their way back to 
revenue service. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION HEAVY AND LIGHT REPAIRS LEASING 


REENVILLE 


STEEL CAR COMPANY 


; Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
sreen cae GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RE-DIESELIZE AND SAVE MONEY 


new, regardless of condition of the 
old part 
7 Those 


| required 


which are installed new 
depending on condition of 
the old part 

The carries a new- 
locomotive and may be fi- 
through any of the conven 
tional financing methods 

What's the potential for 
Excellent, judging from the 
table, which shows the 
relative age of EMD power delivered 
to the railroads. But the 
replacement are 
up to the individual railroad to decide 

depending on size and age of the 
fleet, the overhaul cycle, the pace of 
original dieselization 

EMD figure, for example, 
that a which bought 100 FTs 
within a few months’ time in the 1940s 
convert to GP20s in the 
Some roads may 


unit 
warranty 


resulting 
nanced 


replace- 
ments? 
accompanying 


economics of 


going to be strictly 


doesn't 


road 


S gong to 
same short period 
prefer to scrap old power and re-die- 
with all-new units of maximum 
number of roads won't 
replacements for some 
regardless of how they go about 


selize 
horsepower. A 
be ready for 
time, 

it 
Illinois Central, for example, has no 
freight older than its GP7s; av- 
Norfolk & Western’s 529 


2.5 years 


power 
erage age of 


un 


Ss 1s 


Trend Is Clear 


The table shows almost 1,100 FTs 
ind 1,804 F3s built during the years 
1940-49. All are under 20 years old, 
but the entire group of FTs is more 
than 15 EMD expects re- 
placement of these units will make up 
business within 
years. The pro- 
April this year every gen- 
and switcher locomotive 
Electro-Motive for the 
domestic market was a replacement for 
n old model turned in 

Still untapped, but coming up with- 


years old 


the greater: 
three 


nounced n 


part of its 
trend is already 
eral purpose 


turned out by 


in the next five to 10 years, is the po- 


tential replacement of 1948-52 power 


Number of EMD Diesels Delivered to Railroads—1941-1953 


1942 1943 
96 184 


1941 


96 184 


1944 


(Continued from page 20) 


and those years were EMD’s major 
production years. 

Emphasis generally will be on freight 
power and on the workhorse GP20 as 
“the” replacement unit. It’s possible for 
a railroad to turn in passenger power 
and yard units for replacement, but the 
potential is light. Yard power, EMD 
points out, operates at a low load fac- 
tor; it’s generally set up on a 25-year 
depreciation basis; there’s less prospect 
of developmental changes shortening 
economic life; and there isn’t the poten- 
tial to use added capacity to reduce the 
number of units in service. 

But if replacement becomes the ma- 
jor item Electro-Motive thinks it will, 
both railroads and builders will owe a 
debt to the lowly yard engine for 
showing the way: Replacement as EMD 
views it, really started with the 201A- 
series switchers, which have been com- 
ing back quietly and without fanfare 
for about 10 years in exchange for 
higher-horsepower yard units. 

Through the years in the evolution 
of the replacement plan, unit improve- 
ment has gone by many names—re- 
building, remanufacturing, upgrading, 
power renewal, among them. Method 
of improvement has varied—but the 
program has been held together by a 
factor which has run through EMD 
design since before the LaGrange plant 
was built: “Our components have kept 
capacity ever-increasing within the 
same physical perimeters.” 

The practice has been to build more 
capacity into equal-size components 
which makes it possible now to take an 
old component and completely reman- 
ufacture and modernize it to 1960 
standards, then re-install the part in 
the same space it originally occupied 

Naturally, with certain parts of the 
old unit reusable, the railroad turning 
in FT or F3 units on GP20s gets a 
price break—an advertised 10% off the 
cost of the new unit, plus allowances 
for the remaining value in the turn-in 
unit. The plan is set up to a point 
where EMD “can pull out of a loco- 
motive the equivalent of its remaining 


1945 1947 


267 


1946 


500 
104 
11 


500 267 215 


n of the GP7, first of the road-switcher designs, began in 1950 


1948 


depreciated value and apply it to a new 
unit and then set up a new base 
line from which to measure the eco- 
nomic life of the locomotive.” 

Here repair costs—and cost poten- 
tials—play a vital part. The newest of 
the FTs (1945 vintage) are approach- 
ing second-overhaul status, figuring a 
major overhaul every seven to eight 
years. Each overhaul brings costs down 
immediately, but they soon start up 
again to higher levels. Replacement 
shortly in advance of second overhaul, 
EMD figures, will enable railroads to 
(a) avoid the major expense of one 
overhaul; and (b) start with a new 
locomotive that costs significantly less 
to maintain. 


Backlog Is Ample 


Many roads won't be ready for re- 
placement power for some years to 
come. But the 178 FTs already turned 
in for GP units give the replacement 
plan a solid base on which to grow. 
The rest of the FT fleet, plus the F3s 
dating back to 1946 and the hundreds 
of F7 and GP7 units turned out in the 
early 1950s, provide an ample “back- 
log” on which the plan can operate 
over the next 10 years. (The biggest 
single power grouping, 3,721 F7s, will 
reach age 15 between 1964 and 1968) 

Through last April 30, Electro-Mo- 
tive had taken in 390 older locomotives 
and replaced them with modern power. 
The largest single group has been 
FTs—178 have come in and have 
been replaced by GP9, GPI8 and 
GP20 units. The list includes 
turn-ins of four F2s for GP9s; 39 
F3s for GP9s; and 17 F7s for GP9s 
and GP18s (plus a variety of switcher, 
passenger and F-type units totalling 
152 replacements. ) 

Dieselization seems to have run its 
course. From now on, barring intro- 
duction of a superior mode of power, 
the future (for builders and railroads, 
as EMD sees it) lies in consistent im- 
provement of the And that 
connotes locomotive replacement 


also 


species. 


1949 1950* 1951 1952 1953 


874 661 


1,142 661 
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NOW! 3 NEW SERIES CAT MOTOR GRADERS... 


85 HP No. 112E 


100 HP Turbocharged No. 112F 


115 HP No. 12E 


Big improvements in design and power keep each 
of these Motor Graders out front in its class! 


New, compact engines... incorporating the latest in 


metallurgy and technology ... provide greater lugging 
ability in teugh going, easier servicing, high produc- 
tion and long life. Other important features effective 
with the new series are the vertical starting engine, for 
all-weather starting .. . the dry-type air cleaner, remov- 


‘ 


ing 99.8% of airborne dirt, cutting maintenance time 

. as well as other important changes. The oil clutch 
...long a big feature on the No. 14 and No. 12... 
now becomes standard on the new series No. 112s. A 
Caterpillar exclusive, the oil clutch provides up to 2,000 
hours’ service without adjustment. Excellent operator 
visibility, smooth mechanical blade controls and ample 
throat clearance are other retained features now stand- 
ard throughout the line. Quality features designed to- 


wards dependability and greater performance. 


Contact your Caterpillar Dealer for more informa- 


tion on the new Motor Grader that best fits your rail- 
road job: the established 150 HP No. 14; the new 
series No. 12E and the No. 112E; or the latest addi- 
tion, the Turbocharged No. 112F. He will point out 
the new features that interest you most, or set up a 
demonstration on your job. Dealer outlets, located 
conveniently throughout the country, practically elimi- 
nate the problem of parts and service. Another plus 
feature, when considering Caterpillar! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpitiar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiiiar Tractor Co. 








New Products Report 





New Data Processors 


the 301, and a 
have been intro- 
complement the 
medium in service. All 
ire completely transistorized. The 301, 
medium size 
organizations “juke box” 
memory unit holding 128 magnetic re- 
capacity of 4! 

The discs may 
nterchanged or erased. Up 
disc files and 12 tape stations 
used. The 301 
can incorporate up to 20,000 characters 
The large 601 
both business 


4 small computer, 


large one, the 601, 
duced by R¢ \ to 
sized 501 now 
designed for small or 


features a 


cording discs for a 
million data characters 
be rapidly 
to five 
may be data processor 
memory 
suitable for 


in ts core 
computer is 
and scientific applications and is cap- 
ible of handling the paperwork of the 
On the 601 
rate of up 
can be 


largest corporation a com 


bined data 


to 50.000 


nput-output 
words per second 
memory 


second. An ex- 


achieved, with a cycle of 
1.5 millionths of a 
pandable modular design is also fea 
tured which allows expansion of speed, 
function. Radio Corpora 
Dept. RA, 30 Rocke- 


York 20 


capacity, Oo! 
tion of America 


feller Plaza, New 


26 





Glass Fiber Air Filter 


The AMER-kleen filter is a replace- 
fiber air filter for 
electric engine intake, carbody 
main generator applications. The filter- 
ing media has progressively increasing 
density from air inlet side to air outlet 
side, which, the manufacturer says, per- 
mits the filter to trap dust and dirt in 
every part of the pad 

According to the manufacturer, pads 
are made from continuous interlaced 
fibers to provide high tensile strength 
and to eliminate the possibility of glass 
particles blowing out of the filter into 
the engine. Pads use a special gel-type 
adhesive to retain dust and other loose 
particles. A simple visual check tells 
when pads need to be replaced. 

Use of the replaceable filters is said 
to offer areas 
Replacement of pads is less expensive 
than maintenance of metal filters; filter 
cleaning equipment can be eliminated; 
efficiency of the units contributes to 
lower engine maintenance costs. Ameri- 
can Oil Filter Company, Inc., Dept. 
RA-PD, 215 Central Avenue, Louisville 
8, Ky. 


diesel- 
and 


able glass 


economies in several 


Thermoelectric Generator 


A 10-lb power plant uses propane 
gas to produce electricity. The unit 
develops 10 watts, rated at 3 or 6 
volts dc, but this can be stepped up 
to 10 volts or higher with a converter 
Semiconductors convert the heat of 
the burning propane electricity 
It was designed to run a year on 200 
lb (50 gallons) of propane gas. The 
power plant is 12 in. high. General 
Instrument Corp., Dept. RA, 65 Gouy 
erneur St., Newark, N. J 


into 


Cement Car Cleaning 


A method of cleaning cement bottles 
and covered hopper cars uses, basically, 
the Ripco portable air caddy with its 
vacuum suction unit. It is powered by a 
32-hp gas engine. Cement is sucked out 
quickly and without dust through a 4- 
in. suction hose inserted into the bottle 
or hopper. The manufacturer says it 1s 
possible to clean 10 barrels of old ce- 
ment out of a 5-bottle car in 12 min. 
Ripco Air Systems, Inc., Dept. RA, 
251 S. Third St., Oxford, Pa 
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YOCAR HOODS ue tp 


J&L SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Use of Yocar hoods on shipments of high quality steel coils provides 
savings of “$25 to $30” per car loading according to JONES & 
LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION, ALIQUIPPA WORKS DIVISION, 
ALIQUIPPA, PA. 


Costly dunnage and paper wrappings are eliminated — damage 
claims show drastic reduction — and the perfectly balanced YOCAR 
HOODS permit easy positioning with minimum manpower. Positive 
protection from weather, dirt and vandalism is also provided. 


Helping you SHIP SAFELY AT A SAVINGS is YOCAR’S goal. Why not 
do something about your profit-reducing shipping problems? Specify 
YOCAR protection next time you ship by rail. 





Yocar Safe-Cargo 
Econo-Guard increases 
car wall life 


RolLoK Movable Bulkheads 


OTHER < Safe-Cargo Anchor Rails 
YOCAR : for piggy-back trailers 


SAFETY ; Yocar 3-section Removable 
DEVICES - Roofs 











YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORPORATION «+ NILES, OHIO 
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TWO IMPORTANT FACTS 
FOR RAILROADS 


SEAM-LOCK construction eliminates 
upper welded seams, where water 
accumulates, insuring weather-tight 
protection throughout the hood life. 
Added strength to the entire hood 
is achieved due to the rigidity and 
durability of SEAM-LOCK’S design. 


CORNER-STRENGTH ...A new 
corner construction makes YOCAR 
hoods the strongest and best con- 
structed hoods available today. 
Double backing on each corner in- 
sures longer service life, for it is 
here that gondola hoods take the 
most constant beating from hump- 

ing and shifting in transit. 

— eg 

> 


Send for new catalog today and 
see how Yocar can help you solve 
your shipping problems. 








SLIPPAGE of upper stratum of rock cut (note displace- 
ment of drill hole), is pointed out by Roy W. Stane to 
Marsh (right), Santa Fe president, and two stu- 


Ernest S 


dents from Nebraska University. Mr. Stane is the road’s 
construction engineer for the line-change job, largest of 
its kind in the U.S. for many years. 


Students Impressed by Santa Fe 


> The Story at a Glance: Does a 
career in railroading still offer challenge 
and opportunity for civil engineering 
graduates? Students interested in know- 
ing the answers are taking advantage of 
an invitation from the Santa Fe to in- 
spect the 44-mile line change the com- 
pany is building in Arizona. 

First inspections, held during Easter 
vacation, brought 33 civil engineering 
students from six universities. Other 
groups are scheduled to tour the project 
through early July. 

Many of today’s civil 
students have the idea that current rail- 
road operations offer them no challenge 
says R. H 
Santa 


engineering 


ind little opportunity,” 
Beeder 
Fe 


chief engineer, system, 


he adds, “could be fur 
> truth.” 
By way of demonstrating the truth 
statement, Mr. Beeder in 
and senior civil engineering 
faculty members from 
and universities in Santa Fe 
to visit one of the road’s con- 
The invitation stated 


of the latter 
vited junior 
students and 
colleges 
territory 


struction projects 


that they would be guests of the Santa 
Fe, including meals and lodging, for a 
two-day tour during either their Easter 
or Summer vacations. 

The project chosen for the 
tion trips is a 44-mile line change now 
way in northern Arizona (RA, 
Mar. 14, p. 28). Costing $20 million, 
the new double-track line extend 
from Williams to Crookton and elimi- 
nate 2% grades, 10-deg curves and a 
tunnel on the existing line between 
those two points. It will be a high-speed 
line with automatic train stop and re 
controlled switches 


inspec- 


under 


will 


mote, electrically 
and signals at crossovers to permit traf- 
fic reversal on each track. The track 
throughout will be laid with continuous 
welded rail 

“We felt 
this major engineering project—largest 
kind in the United States for 
many years—would be awakening,” 
said Mr. Beeder 

A total of 33 students and 2 pro- 
fessors accepted the Santa Fe’s invita- 
tion to visit the project in April. In- 
cluded were 9 students from Bradley 
University, 2 from Nebraska University, 


a visit [by the students] to 


of is 


5 from Kansas State University, 8 
from Colorado University, 4 from Texas 
Technological College, and 5 from 
Texas Western College. Three tours 
were conducted between April 12 and 
20 

In addition, 
Arizona State College, about 
from Williams, recently spent a 
inspecting the job. 

Three additional tours been 
scheduled this summer between June 14 
and July 6. Students and professors 
have signed up for these tours from 
Purdue University, the University of 
Arizona, the University of Texas and 
a second group from Texas Tech. All 
told, it is estimated that about 75 stu- 
dents will inspect the big project 

Each visitor to the project 
a kit of informative material, including 
maps, career information and a reprint 
of the article published in the March 14 
Railway Age. 

Since the end of the April tours, Mr. 
Beeder has received numerous letters 
of appreciation. Several of the students 
already have indicated an interest in a 
railroad affiliation after graduation 


students from 
30 miles 
day 


seven 


have 


is given 
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GPERATION of soils-testing laboratory 
is explained by Engineer Charles Hous 
er to students from Bradley University 


r 


Line Change Rie 


ROCK CORE brought up by drill rig is 
discuss¢ y hief Engineer R. H 
Bee ler tudents here are from Kansas 


Stat 


“GRAND FINALE” of one two-day 
tour over the big construction project 
the detonation of 50,000 lb of high 
sives. Inspection trips will be con- 
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Communications Section Hears 


® The Story at a Glance: Micro- 
wave and data communications were 
major topics of discussion at last week’s 
convention of the AAR Communica- 
tions Section. Planning for microwave, 
and specifications for a microwave sys- 
tem, were subjects of committee reports. 
Other papers dealt with data trans- 
mission over telephone lines and the 
economics of data handling. 


The railroad industry’s renewed in- 
terest in microwave, particularly active 
in the last year or two, was pointed 
up sharply at the annual convention of 
the Communications Section in De- 
troit last week. 

As Chairman H. W. Burwell, L&N 
communications engineer, put it in his 
opening address: “More and more, the 
railroads are calling upon their com- 
munications departments to furnish fa- 
cilities requiring an enlarged commun- 
ication plant. With the limited wire fa- 
cilities provided in the past we are 
forced to turn to the new electronic 
systems, either carrier or microwave.” 

It was this growing interest in micro- 
that led the Communications 
Section last year, during its Cincinnati 
meeting, to order the preparation of 
committee reports on (1) planning a 
microwave system and (2) specifica- 
tions for such a system. These reports 
were presented last week. 


wave 


Microwave Balance Sheet 


From these reports, the 
plus factors emerged: 

(1) A properly designed, installed 
and maintained microwave system has 
proved to be more dependable than 
an equivalent wire line system. 

(2) Generally speaking, microwave 
provides a higher quality signal. 
(3) Microwave systems are 

ently large capacity systems. 

(4) The microwave system does not 
suffer from many of the maintenance 
problems which are encountered in 
wire line operations, since microwave 
maintenance is concentrated at a lim- 
ted number of locations rather than 
being dispersed over the full extent of 
the railroad. 

(5) Microwave 


following 


inher- 


stations provide a 
convenient means to facilitate applica- 
tion of VHF radio, hotbox and drag- 
ging equipment detector units, and 
other protective devices. Various types 
of detector equipment can conveniently 
be connected through channels of the 
microwave system to central points. 
Minus factors include these: 
(1) Difficulty in providing direct 


30 


service to local offices, such as way 
stations and telephone pole boxes or 
signal equipment. 

(2) Difficulty in reaching a drop- 
out point (station to be served) from 
the main microwave system. 

(3) Personnel with special training 
will be required to maintain the micro- 
wave equipment. 

(4) Certain types of interference 
may cause transmission errors. 

(5) It would be difficult to restore 
service should a complete station be 
knocked out by a flood or an earth- 
quake. 

(6) Installation of microwave sys- 
tems requires FCC authorization, which 
is not necessary for wire line systems. 

(7) Proper selection of frequencies 
is most important and requires coor- 
dination with other microwave users 
in the same general geographic areas. 


Point-to-Point Radio 


The tremendous growth of mobile 
VHF radio precludes extensive use of 
the 30- to 300-megacycle frequency 
spectrum for point-to-point radio com- 





SR Plans 637 Miles 


Largest privately-owned micro- 


wave system in the U. S. is 
scheduled to go into operation 
late next year on the Southern 
between Washington, D. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

President Harry A. DeButts 
said last week the railroad has 
placed a $5.3-million order with 
the General Electric Co. for 
“newly developed multi-channel 
transistorized microwave and two- 
way radio communications sys- 
tem” for the 637-mile route. 
Work will begin as soon as an 
FCC license is granted. 

The new communications sys- 
tem, consisting of 54 microwave 
stations, will replace Southern’s 
telephone and telegraph pole lines 
between Washington and Atlanta. 
For the last four years Southern 
has operated 134 miles of micro- 
wave communications in south 
Georgia and north Florida. 

Mr. DeButts said the new sys- 
tem “will make it possible for 
Southern to extend its infra-red 
ray hotbox detection system, 
which will further enhance the 
railway company’s safety pro- 
gram.” 











munications, Federal Communications 
Commissioner John S. Cross told the 
convention. He said the number of 
radio transmitters in this frequency 
range increased in 1959 from 345,000 
to 445,000. The great need for mobile 
communications—by, for example, rail- 
roads and taxi companies—plus tech- 
nical limitations imposed on design of 
mobile radio equipment, has made it 
necessary for the 30- to 300-MC range 
to be devoted extensively to mobile 
communications. Mr. Cross suggested 
that point-to-point communications 
could be secured in the 460-470-MC 
range. If one frequency for a fixed sta- 
tion is not enough he noted, applica- 
tion to the commission can be made for 
a second frequency. Point-to-point com- 
munications, other than microwave, 
might also be secured in the 27-MC 
range, but here frequencies are shared 
with others and there is no protection 
from interference. 

As for interservice cooperation, Mr. 
Cross said the commission, after se- 
curing evidence from users, believes 
separate frequencies should be assigned 
for particular services in the 25- to 
890-MC range. 

Expansion of maritime services has 
been given preference over land trans- 
portation services so far as some fre- 
quencies are concerned, because, Mr. 
Cross said, some maritime services are 
international in scope. A recent world- 
wide conference at The Hague on 
maritime radio has resulted in setting 
aside a pair of frequencies (157.00 and 
1616.60 MC) for universal duplex port 
operations. Railroads operating in the 
161.61 MC frequency will have to va- 
cate that frequency by May 1, 1961. 

Noting the great interest railroads 
have shown in microwave, Mr. Cross 
pointed out that a hearing was held 
in 1959 on future microwave needs of 
particular users, but the FCC has not 
issued any specific ruling. 


Data Transmission Studies 


Paul A. Flanagan, superintendent of 
communications, C&O, talked on some 
of the economic aspects of transmitting 
data for C&O’s CLIC operation. Hav- 
ing selected the document, the train 
waybill, and the data processing system, 
“we were ready for the simpler things 
. . . like how to transport data on some 
4,500 or more cars a day from 275 
separate locations to a data handling 
center, and at the same time deliver 
one or two lines of information on all 
cars passing from yard to yard prior to 
train arrival. It is almost impossible to 
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Pros and Cons of Microwave 


obtain exact information on all of the 
pertinent factors related to such proj- 
in an industry like a railroad 
with a continuous assembly line several 
thousand miles long, operating 24 hours 
a day the year round.” 

Early in the study a Teletype net- 
work was recommended as the com- 
munications link. The project was then 
broken down into the categories of in- 
put, output, processing, distribution, 
and labor implications. Then each of 
these was further subdivided for valu- 
ation. For example, “input” included 
points of pick up, volume expected, 
time for preparation, 
and tolerable delay in transmission. 


CCis ... 


available data 


Time and Cost Considered 


As a general rule it was found there 
was adequate time at the originating 
terminal to prepare and transmit con- 
sistent data to the next intermediate 
yard. At all intermediate yards the 
switch list could be prepared from the 
advance information and data prepared 
for cars to be picked up. That was as 
far as they could go until the train ac- 
tually arrived and enroute pickups and 
setofis could be determined. Based on 
current train operation and required 
data for the processing system, a word 
count allowed determinations of tape 
preparation and transmission time. The 
leasing the various types of 
equipment from the telephone com- 
panies was then entered into the com- 
putations. The approximate per 
line of information for the particular 
load requirement was: 

$0.017 for two 60-wpm (word per 
minute circuits). 

$0.011 for one 75-wpm circuit. 
$0.013 for one 100-wpm circuit. 

The possibility of using transceivers 
was studied and calculated to cost about 
$0.028 per line of information com- 
pared to $0.016 for equivalent Tele- 
type service at 75 wpm. 

In this particular study, labor costs 
at yard locations were not considered, 
as the operation did not require addi- 
tional manpower or permit a reduction 
in existing forces. It was a case of en- 
gineering a work load to meet a labor 
situation, and obtain in the process a 
worthwhile by-product. The by-product 
was a Teletype tape suitable for line 
transmission and data processing. 

The standard data preparation equip- 
ment in the yard offices consists of 
an assembly of conventional Teletype 
equipment: a keyboard send-receive 
page printer, an automatic tape trans- 
mitter-distributor, and a typing reper- 


cost of 


cost 
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forator. The typical current average 
rental cost is $83.50 per month. The 
preparation of master tapes could be 
expedited by using more elaborate 
equipment. Typical charge for this 


this increase is that, through its use, it 
is possible to perform approximately 
33% more work over a 24-hour period 
when the handling of repetitive in- 
formation, such as preparation of ore 
consists, is necessary. 


equipment is $133. Justification for 





IT’S IN USE... 


On the 


pe eT 
Canadian National 


Canadian Pacific 
Pacific Great 
Eastern 
Pennsylvania 
Rock Island 
Santa Fe 


Southern 


Southern Pacific 


IT’S PLANNED ... 


For the 


Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 

New York Central. 

Santa Fe. ....0. 


Southern 
Union Pacific 





Where Railroad Microwave Stands Today 


Between 


Anchorage and Portage 

Sydney, N.S., and St. John’s, 
Nfld. 

Vancouver, B.C., and Nanaimo 


Vancouver, Ft. St. John and 
Dawson Creek, B. C. 
Norristown, Pa., and Reading 
Norton, Kan., and Goodland .. 
Beaumont, Tex., and Galveston 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
San Bernardino and Cushenbury 
Barstow, Cal., and Bakersfield 
Topeka, Kan., and Kansas City 
(Argentine) 
Adel, Ga., Valdosta and Live 
Oak, Fila. 
Dunsmuir, Cal., and Black Butte 


For a 


Distance of 


50 mi 


550 
40 


750 
41 
106 
68 
70 
56 
141 


61 


158 
23 


2.114 mi 


Between 


Pueblo, Denver and Ogden 
Indianapolis and Avon, Ind. .. 
Barstow, Cal., and Crestline 
Barstow and Seligman, Ariz. 
Amarillo, Tex., and Wellington, 
Kan. .. 
Wellington and Topeka 
Winslow, Ariz., and 
Albuquerque, N. M. ......... 
Albuquerque and Amarillo 
Kansas City and Chicago .. 
Washington, D.C., and Atlanta 
Omaha and Laramie, Wyo. 


For a 


Distance of 


700 
12 
55 


314 


311 
195 


288 
375 
450 
637 


3,900 mi 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «¢slance 


Carloadings Rise 12.9% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 11 totaled 648,463 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on June 16 
This was an increase of 74,162 cars, 
or 12.9%, compared with the pre- 
vious holiday week; a decrease of 
61,378 cars, or 8.6%, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
an increase of 25,777 cars, or 4.1%, 
compared with the equivalent 1958 
week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 4 totaled 574,301 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows 

REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 4 
District 1960 1959 

Eastern 78,449 100,244 

Allegheny 98,104 

Pocahontas 

Southern 

Northwestern 

Central Western 

Southwestern 


Total Western 
Districts 234,502 284,348 252,651 


Total All Roads 574,301 680,617 613,381 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 37,775 50,366 
Livestock 3,798 4,874 
Coal 103,610 112,580 
Coke 7,212 10,823 
Forest Products 34,804 38,172 
Ore 69,370 80,078 
Merchandise I.c.! 31,017 41,023 
Miscellaneous 286,715 342,791 
June 4 574,301 680,617 613,381 
Moy 28 640,388 587,063 529,779 
May 21 636,808 686,152 570,425 
May 14 639,954 692,996 561,040 
Moy 7 641,703 678,160 535,579 


Cumulative total 


22 weeks 13,200,414 13,562,370 11,953,951 

PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS, 

U. S. piggyback loadings for the 
week ended June 4 totaled 9,505 cars, 
compared with 8,389 for the corre- 
sponding 1959 week. Loadings for 
1960 up to June 4 totaled 231,168 
cars, compared with 167,953 for the 
corresponding period of 1959. 

IN CANADA, — Carloadings for 
the ten-day period ended May 31 
totaled 96,706 cars, compared with 
78,836 for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 


Bureau of Satistics 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada 
May 31, 1960 96,706 36,456 
May 31, 1959 102,601 38,666 
Cumulative Totals 
May 31, 1960 1,454,644 1,464,769 
May 31, 1959 622,901 598,317 
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New Equipment 


PIGGYBACK 

& Nickel Plate—Has added 70 trailers built by Highway Trailer 
Co. to its piggyback fleet. Order included 30 closed-van and 10 full 
open-top trailers, in addition to 30 heavy duty platform trailers. NKP’s 
TOFC trailer fleet now numbers more than 400 units. 


SPECIAL 

®& Railway Express Agency.—Will spend $7 million for 1.462 
new trucks, tractors and semi-trailer units to be put into service be- 
ginning early this summer. Orders will be placed with 18 chassis, 
body, combination chassis-body, tractor and trailer manufacturers fol- 
lowing ICC approval of financing arrangements. 


New Facilities 


& Copper Range-——Company and Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
will pay cost of construction of approaches to connect with tracks 
on new Portage Lake lift bridge. Federal and state (Michigan) govern- 
ments will bear cost of lift bridge construction and interlocking system. 


®& Southern.—Placed an order with General Electric Co. for a 
multi-channel, transistorized microwave and two-way radio communi- 
cations system to be installed between Washington, D.C., and Atlanta, 
Ga., 637 miles. Cost: $5.3 million. Scheduled completion: late 1961. 


Purchases & Inventories 


®& Three Months’ Purchases Up 7.2% .—Purchases by domestic 
railroads of fuel, material and supplies in this year’s first three months 
were $25,988,000, or 7.2%, higher than in the comparable 1959 
period. Purchase and inventory estimates in following tables were 
prepared by Railway Age. 


PURCHASES* March Three Months Three Months 
1960 1960 1959 


(000) (000) (000) 
Rail . $ 6,594 $ 21,817 $ 22,591 
Crossties 4,975 14,922 11,591 
Other Material . 97,587 257,884 217,012 
Fuel 30,955 93,572 111,013 


Total $140,111 $388,195 $362,207 
*Subject to revision 


INVENTORIES * + March 1,1960 March 1,1959 


(000) (000) 
Rail $ 55,762 $ 57,319 
Crossties 76,017 88,259 
Other Material 402,341 401,942 
Scrap 24,723 25,375 
Fuel 20,663 24,267 


Total $579,506 $597,162 


* Subject to revision 
} All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated 





People in the News 


ATLANTIC COAST ULINE.—Effective July |! 
R. F. Paulk, assistant eneral storekeeper 
Wilmingt N { will be 
Waycross, 
keeper th Rocky trans 
ferred to Way ’ e € 
Daughtridge is tant livision storekeeper 
Rocky Mount storekeeper there 
T w Goolsby ippointe i 
Keeper R KY Mount 

W. L. Petrie and A. M 

" agent Birn 


Oriana Fla spectively 


M. C. Brinson, division stor 
Mount N. ( 


eflective June 16 


issistant stor 


Daniel appointed 


gham Ala and 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Raymond A Rietz, 
VISIOr ! t igent, Springheiad iil 
insterred to Newark Ohio succeeding 

Loren 5S. Pritchett 

CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Kenneth A 
ointed is : for freigl 
rates Montrea i) 

Waldron, promoted 
The title of A. K. Wilkins, syst 


hanged 


CHICAGO & NORTH WEST 
iv M nneay 
L. G. Tieman Ippointe 


Lak Shor 


ERN.—J. R 
or, Twis 


pervis 


HIVISIOT rt Bay 

W. A. Weiss, auditor revenues, Chica 
) ted freight 1im 

R. F 


igent there, suc 
Sederberg, retired. G. R. Carr, 
rsements Chicago named 


i Vr. W s, and in turn is repla 
D. J. Fliss 


DOMINION BUREAU OF 


lransportatior and 


STATISTICS. — T he 
Publie Utilities 
has been 
L. Brown 


FRISCO.—jJ. M Godfrey appointed 


superin 
ident te nals. S 


W. F. Mitchell, w retired 


Louis, succeeding 


June 15 7 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Robert M McClel- 
L&N since Mav 
g storekeeper at 
R. W. Holl, retired 


len, who has been with the 


fi ippoimntes travelin 


Loui Ky., replace 


Witt, trainmaster 
Paul, Minn.., 
rent Dubuque 


Twin 
appointed 
& Illino . 
eeding J. F 


MILWAUKEE.—T. E 

Cities Terminale. % 
issistant superinten 
livision, Ottumwa lowa, suce 
O’Dore, retired. N. D. Owen named to 
Mr. Witt. J. D. Cowart appointed trainmaster 


cago Ter Bensenville. I] 


replace 


NEW HAVEN.—J. M. Finch, assistant director 
of research, at New Haven. Conn.. appointed 
of research 
ot R. H. Davis, 


chan I to 


mechanical 


general 


superin 
mechanica 


tender 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Wesley F. French, man 
ager of rate cost studies and 
Normon J. Hull, Jr., 
ounts, appointed assistant 
R. E. Hughes 
West Detroit 
Ferguson, transferred 


statistics, and 
manager of general ac 
comptrollers 

foreman 


cM 


appointed general 


succeeding 


ear shops 


36 


transterred to 


READING.—Derwin F. Steimling, assistant man 
manager, Port 


Philadelphia, 


ager, named 


marine terminal succeedin 
Edward F. Keene, retired 
agent, Port Richmond, 


manager 


succet ds Mr 


narine 
Steimling as assistant 
$OO LINE—t. R. Kassick, 
freight cars, Minneapolis, has 
luties of A. M. White, supervisor of passenger 
car department retired May 31. Mr 
White's lormer position abolished 


supervisor 


assumed the 


who 


Corbett, vic« 


San Fran 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—J w. 
president. — system operations 
retires June 30 

TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.—W. A. Gall, Jr., 
superintendent appointed spe 
trafh« 


commissary 
al representative lepartment 


Houston 


UNION PACIFIC.—Wolter P. Barrett, assistant 
Omaha, Neb., appoint 
ed assistant trafhie manager there, 

succeed Martin Holbrook, Charles 
D. Chambers replaces Mr. Barrett 


OBITUARY 


retired in Dee 


eneral freight agent 
freight 


retired 


William T 
1951 is 


Lackawanna, died May 30 


Cyphers, who 


and timber agent if the 


who retired in 1956 as as 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


Curtis Kies, 74 
sistant signal eng 


lied May 12 


ineer 


H. McCauley, retired vice president 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, dic! 


une 3 in Chatham, Ont 


unting 


J c. McLendon, division storekeep 
Atlantic Coast Line, Waycross, Ga., died May 
18 


Supply Trade 





joined Lewis Bolt & 


merchandising manager, a newly 


Duane G. Hansen has 
Nut Co. as 
created post 
Robert R. Miller has been man 
sales, 
Co., Inc., Consolidated Machine 


sion, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Miller 


representative at 


appointed 
Farrel-Birmingham 
Tool Divi 
was form 


ager, railroad tool 


erly western sales Long 


Beach, Cal 


Cline Truck Co., Kansas City, Mo., has ap 
pointed Harry R. Bartell & Associates, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. as sales representative fo: 
Cline Railroad Trucks in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 


Theodore J. Bacalis has joined A. M. Byers 
Co. as a field service engineer, working out 
of the Detroit office. Mr 


with the 


Bacalis was previ 


associated Colorado Fuel & 


Iron ¢ orp 


ousk 


William D. Wallace has been appointed to 
the newly created position of vice president 
engineering and research, W. H. Miner, Inc 
assistant to the 
Vapor Heating Corp., 
He will be retained by Vapor 


G. C. Scott, Jr, 
vice president of sales, 
retired June | 
on a consulting 


service 


basis 


Richmond 


John W. Stapleton, 


Duone G. Hansen Robert R. Miller 


1. W. Borda, vice 

manager, Okonite Co., Passa 

June 15. H. L. Ledermann apy: 
manager—nroduct 


president and 
sales 
retired 
assistant advertising 
Okonite 


Robert C. Geekie has nted 
southwestern and St Louis representative 
of Chicago Malleable Castings Co., effective 
July 1 


been appo 


H. b. Emerson, district sal manager, Rail 
Joint Co., Division of Poor & Co., St. Louis, 
Effective June 15, the Rail 
represented in St. Louis 


1084 Arcade Build 


has retired 
Joint Co. will be 
by Will H. Reaves, Inc., 


ing, St. Louis 1 


Inc., has openes 
center tor 


ALCO Products, 
$500,000 production 
prings at Heights, Ll 
facility is housed in an 18,000 sq 
tion to the firm’s plant at Chicago Heig 


Chicago 


appointed assistant vice 
Westinghouse 
lirector 


John €. Stork 
president industrial relations 
Air Brake Co. Vir. Stark was formerly 
of personnel of R. R. Donnelley & Son: 


Co., Chicago 


Servo 


Y.. as 


Robert A. Loddengoord has joined 
Corp. of America, Hicksville, L. |. ‘ . 
servo instruments manager, Indus 
trial Products Engineering. Mr. Loddengaard 
with Republic Aviatior 


section 


was formerly Corp 


Thomas W. Collins, Jr., has been named 
manager of agricultural chemical sales, 
Chemical Division, Allied Chemicol 

York. Mr. Collins was formerly 


sales manager 


General 
Co e Ne Ww 


assistant 


Daniel 8B. Lamb has been appointed Detroit 
Ockite Products, Inc., 
Thomas R. Smith, retired. For 
vears Mr. Lamb has been 


Kokomo, Ind 


division manager for 
succeeding 
seven 


Oakite in the 


the past 


serving area 


Dividends Declared 


ALLEGHENY & WESTERN. —quoranteed, $3, semi 
annual, payable July 1 to holders of record June 
17 

BEECH CREEK.—quoranteed stock, 50¢, 
july 1 to holders of record June | 

BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2.50, payable 
to holders of record June 15 

PITTSFIELD & NORTH ADAMS.-—$2.50, semi 
annual, payable July 1 to holders of record June 
24 

TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GEORGIA.—25¢ 
annual, payable June 20 to holders of 
June 3 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—S$!, quarterly 
30 to holders of record May 23 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—common, 45¢, quarterly 
4% 2nd preferred, 40¢, quarterly; 5% Ist 
ferred, 15¢, quarterly; 7% Ist preferred, 
quarterly, all payable June 29 to holders of rec 
ord June 1 


payable 


june 30 


semi 
record 


payable June 
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To reduce maintenance costs—specify 
WABCO REPLACEMENT PARTS 


There are two practical ways to save money on air brake 
maintenance. One is to standardize on replacement 
parts—parts with a record and reputation for both 
quality and long service life. The other is to maintain a 
permanent, reliable and quick source of supply for such 
parts. 

You achieve both desirable economies when you use 
Genuine WABCO Replacement Parts. For WABCO 


packing cups, gaskets, diaphragms and other rubber 


compositions are identical in every respect with the 


seals in your original Westinghouse Air Brake equip- 
ment. And, in order that you may keep an accurate 
record of the extra long service they will give you, the 
date of manufacture is embossed on each part. Dated 
WABCO seals normally can be expected to retain their 
sealing effi iency well beyond the established sery ic ec 
period. 

As a source of supply for replacement parts, you have 
practically the same advantage as if you carried your 
own large and varied inventory, without the disadvan- 
tage of tying up your capital in stock and warehousing 
facilities. Whatever part you need—whether one or 


hundreds—Westinghouse has it. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION Ye WitMERDING, PENNA. 











How did 
move up so fast? 


Why do some men get ahead faster 
than others? Usually because they 
have better technica} training. 
Fortunately, it’s not difficult to learn 
new skills for your present railroad job- 
or prepare for better jobs in railroading 
in your spare time 
excellent technical training 
1 by the Railway Educational 


You can do it at home 
-through 


service onere 


Bureau 
The Railway 
organized over 50 years ago by the Union 


Educational Bureau was 


Pacific Railroad. A few years later, it be- 
came an independent organization in order 

yployees on all American Rail- 
roads. Today more than 70 American Rail- 
roads co-operate in making the Bureau's 
wide scope of service available to their 
employees. On the Bureau's Individual 
Service Plan, instruction, assignments and 
evaluation are handled entirely by mail 
The low enrolk vent cost (less than 14¢ per 
day) entitles you to a very wide selection 


to serve pk 
] y 


i 


‘ 


of subje cts 


SEND THIS COUPON 


We will mail you full details. Reme mber 
study clears the road to prugress! 

The Railway Educational Bureau 

1809 Capito! Avenue, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

| am interested in subjects related to the 

railroad jobs checked below. Please send full 

details. | understand this inquiry will not 

obligate me in any way 

C) Machinist 

C) Electrician 

() Carman () Engineer 

C) Car Inspector C) Draftsman 

C) Sheet Metal Worker ] Signal Maintainer 

C) Pipefitter Engineering Dept 

C) Boilermaker } Mechanical Dept. Office 

C) Blacksmith Official, Supervisor, 

(] Apprentice Foreman, Chief Clerk 

C) Lineman ] Other (please specify) 


~) Wireman 
] Fireman 





RR 
Address 


City SS 
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Editors Afield 


Preaching from the rostrum was 
at a minimum at this year’s super- 
intendents convention — which is 
perhaps a little unusual, since a 
superintendent is normally an easy 
target for exhortation and admoni 
tion from all sides, within and 
without the industry Wabash 
President Herman Pevler, in partic- 
ular, shook up the usual order of 
things in delivering the traditional 
charge to the superintendents to 
open the meeting. He ran through 
the accepted list of supervisors’ 
duties and _ responsibilities — and 
then launched into a tables-turning 
obligations a 
management owes its line officers 
His remarks won't go unremem- 
bered. A sizeable stack of copies, 
provided by the Wabash and 
placed on a_ table outside the 
meeting room, disappeared like 
chocolate milk at a school picnic 

[he speakers put a lot of em- 
phasis on the supervisor's relation- 
ship to his men. The superintend- 
ents came to the meeting with 
the first industry wage agreement 
less than a week old, with the work 
rules issue looming up bigger than 
ever, and also with the C&NW- 
ORT Supreme Court case fresh in 
their minds. They also had before 
them an AARS committee report 
pointing to a crying need for bet- 
ter leadership and better two-way 
communication centering on the 
superintendent 

So the question arose: How? 
How develop attitudes among the 
rank-and-file, whose union leader 
ship sometimes appears to have a 
strangle-hold on _ thought and 
action? How improve communica- 
tion, when employees are being 
bombarded with anti-management 
writings—often without answer 
effective or otherwise, from man 
agement? 

One superintendent came up 
with a logical answer, at least in 
theory: “Use the employee desire 
for security to get him to partici- 
pate in building security by help- 
ing build the company.” But the 
old question—How?—still cropped 
up as new ideas came into the 
glaring spotlight of pro-and-con 
discussion. 

One eastern road has tried area 
group conferences, attended month- 
ly by lower-echelon supervision 
from all departments, to discuss 
problems posed by a _ three-man 


discussion of the 


LOUIS, MO 
steering committee. Some of the 
ideas developed can be handled at 
the local level, others are sent on 
to the steering committee when 
higher-up action is required 

A western carrier has developed 
a work simplification program that 
brings supervisors together for two 
hours weekly. Their ideas are 
pamphletized and distributed all 
over the railroad—thus producing 
the idea-interchange everybody 
agrees is vital. But, to make any 
kind of program work, a super- 
intendent has to listen. He has to 
be willing to keep his ear to the 
ground. Actually, it’s one of the 
most important things a supervisor 
can do.” 

All well and good, another sup 
erintendent commented. But these 
programs involve supervisors, who 
are supposed to have manage 
ment’s interests at heart anyhow 
What about communication with 
the employee, the individual who 
sometimes acts as if he’s working 
more for his general chairman than 
for his supervisor? 

A southwestern road hand-picked 
a class of 28 trainmen and, work- 
ing through a public relations 
representative, held daily meet- 
ings for a week. Free-wheeling dis 
cussion was encouraged. Some 
success was noted. Out of that 
class, the road developed two as- 
sistant trainmasters and two yard 
masters who had never before held 
supervisory jobs. 

Another eastern road has begun 
sending a management newsletter 
to everybody on the property, in- 
stead of just to supervisory per- 
sonnel. The same company . has 
offered prizes of stock shares for 
cestain types of employee sug- 
gestions. 

Perhaps two thoughts, from an 
assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation, and a vice president can 
sum up the problem: 

e “We have to do something to 
get them [the employees] to change 
their thinking, to get them away 
from the control the brotherhoods 
have over them.” 

e “I'm appalled by the rabble- 
rousing [in some labor publica- 
tions]. If the employee is only 
fed that kind of thinking, there's 
no question™but that he'll consult 
the general chairman before he 
decides if his heart’s in it.” 

Gus Welty 
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e One of Southern Pacific’s new 95-ton triple-covered 
hopper cars used to transport soy beans, wheat, rice, hy- 
draulic lime, bauxite, cement, phosphate rock and sulphur. 


How top U.S. railroads 
cut costs 4 ways with 





OLYCLUTCH xe 





FOR COVERED HOPPER CARS 


4. Eliminates contamination losses. POLYCLUTCH 
is non-toxic, tasteless, odorless—has no effect 
on foodstuffs. 

eWhy not investigate how Pittsburgh Poty- 
CLUTCH can save you money? Mail coupon 
below for detailed description of this remarkable 
new lining. 


PoolycLuTcH is a thoroughly tested interior 
coating for hopper cars. It has been proved 

in regular service on thousands of cars. Care- 
fully detailed records show that PotycLutcH 
has these definite cost-cutting advantages: 
1. Application is fast, easy—by either hot or 
cold spray. Higher solids provide thicker film 
and require fewer gallons per car. 
2. Outlasts other coatings. POLYCLUTCH is tough, 
flexible . . . gives excellent protection against MAIL THIS COUPON! 
abrasion, impact, repeated cleanings... also SRT nnn 
resists corrosive acids, alkalis, mold, mildew, 
humidity and flour mill fumigants. 


POLYCLUTCH Lining is approved by 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Industrial Finishes Division 

1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3. Speeds unloading . . . ladings will not cling 


to its hard, non-porous surface. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
new booklet containing complete 
information about PoLYCcCLUTCH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| LINING. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 





Watch the Garry Moore Show —CBS-TV—Tuesday Evenings 


jp PittspurcH Paints 


PAINTS « GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Address 


Name 


Company 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Far from being a “museum piece,” Comprehensive study of “Jurisdic- 


) Colt Olle] a; 


To Know... 


A first-stage rail rapid transit system 
(to cost $915,986,000) has been 
recommended by San Francisco 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District 
engineers as “financially feasible.” 
The proposed 98-mile system is 
a modified version of a prelim- 
inary plan calling for 132 miles 
and tagged at $1.2 billion (RA, 
May 30, p. 37). The modifications 
were made to fit the proposed 
system within the bonding capa- 


city of the district 


Passenger fares in Canada are sche- 


duled to go up under an applica- 
tion by Canadian Passenger Asso- 
ciation to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. New basic rate 
sought is up from 4.4 cents to 5 
cents per mile, with minimum one- 
way fare up from 25 cents to 30 
cents and round-trip from 50 to 
60 cents. The proposal will not 
affect commuter rates, nor fares 
between eastern Canada and the 
Pacific coast, nor “all inclusive” 
fares. If granted, fare increases 
will be applied in gradual stages 


rhe railroads’ competitors “obviously 
are united in a desperate attempt 
to block the railroads’ efforts to 
better their position in the trans- 
portation field,” AWR President 
C. a 
week in remarks prepared for de- 
livery at a meeting in St. Louis 
But, he said, “substantial benefit 
to the public will result if rail 
carriers are permitted to become 
complete transportation compan- 


Roddewig charged last 


1es 


The St. Louis Transit Commission 


would be created under a charter 
amendment proposal submitted to 
the board of aldermen last week 
If approved, St. Louis voters will 
be asked to decide on public own- 
ership and operation of their mass 
transportation system in the No- 
vember general election 


the railroad box car has held its 
position well in new car deliveries 
to the railroads over the past 10 
years. From 1950-54, 36.4% of 
the 335,000 cars delivered were 
box cars; from 1955-59, 36.3% 
of the 285,000 cars delivered 
were box cars. George L. Green, 
vice president, Pullman-Standard, 
quoted the figures at the “Sup- 
pliers Answer Your Questions” 
panel discussion during the recent 
AAR P&S Division meeting, in 
answer to a question regarding the 
box car’s future. Railway Age er- 
roneously indicated that the 335,- 
000 and 285,000 figures repre- 
sented box car deliveries alone 
for the respective periods (RA, 
June 13, p. 74) 


Operating men recognize the value 


of a good employee publication 
Members of the superintendents 
association, surveyed on employee 
morale and ways to improve it, 
put “informing employees through 
regular publications” first in listing 
areas where “greatest improve- 
ment can be made in employee 
communication.” Also high on the 
list: Giving employees “under- 
standable information . . . on 
financial status of company.” 


Top officers of the American Asso- 


ciation of Railroad Superintend- 
ents for 1960-61 will be: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Cowie, superintendent, 
CP, Regina, Sask. (RA, June 13, 
p. 47); vice presidents, W. B 
Groome, superintendent, UP, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; A. W. Colnot, 
assistant to general manager, 
B&O, Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. G. Nash, 
assistant regional manager, C&O, 
Detroit, Mich.; and R. C. Madsen, 
terminal superintendent, NYC, 
Elkhart, Ind 


“Passport to Good Commuting” is 


the title of a brochure being dis- 
tributed by the New York Cen- 
tral to 1,500 June graduates of 
Westchester (N. Y.) high schools 
The “passport” contains ticket in- 
formation, tips on commuter 
“fashions.” One tip: It’s “fash- 
ionable” to complain about late 
trains. Another: 93% of NYC’s 
suburban trains are “right on 
time.” 


dictional Conflicts and the 
ordination of Transportation” has 
been issued by the ICC’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Stat- 
istics. As Bureau Director Edward 
Margolin explained, the study 
“identifies and describes the na- 
ture of various jurisdictional con- 
flicts and other facets of federal 
policy which may be obstructing 
fuller coordination of transporta- 
tion services and underlines a 
number of problems that require 
consideration in this connection.” 


St. Louis Car Co. will be acquired 


by General Steel Castings Corp.., 
effective June 30, according to a 
joint announcement issued by the 
two companies June 16. The an 
nouncement followed a meeting of 
General Steel Castings’ directors to 
consider methods of acquiring the 
assets, plants and business of the 
subway-car producer. The price 
was not specified 


Accidents claimed the lives of 20 


railroad employees in April and 
caused injuries to 1,000 compared 
with 10 deaths and 1,103 injuries 
in April 1959, according to the 
ICC’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. Two pas- 
sengers were killed in train acci- 
dents in April and 17 were in- 
jured, compared with no deaths 
and 10 injuries in April 1959 


TRRA’s success story on its expe- 


dited terminal setup at St. Louis 
(RA, May 9, p. 24) will fall upon 
receptive ears June 22 in Buffalo, 
N. Y., when TRRA President 
G. W. Maxwell tells the “how- 
we-do-it” story to the Great Lakes 
Region Rail Shippers Advisory 
Board. Board President G. W 
Wright’s comment on the Maxwell 
presentation: “Just what we've 
been looking for.” 


College scholarships valued at $76,- 


000 have been awarded to 25 sons 


and daughters of PRR employees. 
Fourteen of the awards are Frank 
Thomson Scholarships, endowed 
in 1907 by the children of the 
railroad’s sixth president. Eleven 
scholarships are sponsored by the 
Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System 
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the fastest, 
safest and 
surest way to... 


a Leakproof 
Hose 
Connection 


al ON Let = Me) 4 
Sey) ed Vo 


Write for catalog and prices 


IANS 


The Sign of a GOOD Hose Clamp 


PUNCH Lor. 
(Company. 


Dept. 0, 321 North Justine Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


SPECIAL OFFERING ° 


3—Used, EMD 
100-Ton, 660 H. P. 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Cc. Conditi aa di 


te Delivery 





RAILROAD TRACK SCALE 
1—125-Ton, 526", Buffale Scale Co. 


Service-Tested 
Freight Car Repair Ports 
For All Types of Cars 


Reilway Tonk Cers ond 
forage Tanks 


6,000- 8,000- and 10,000-gallon 
Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General 13486 Se. Brainard Ave. 
Office Chicago 33, Ilinois 
Phene: Mitchell 6-1212 


New York 


Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York 
Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 








WANTED 


Surplus or used, E.M.D. injector 
plunger & bushing assemblies 
25227853. 25228236. .421 dia- 
meter, GM-DD Series 110 plunger 
& bushings and parts, Rail, 2093 
East 19 Street, Cleveland 15, 
Ohw, 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consu! tation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

810 S. Clinton Stree 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 











BUY 
U.S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 











WANTED 


1, Good, Used, 1000 H.P., 120- 
ton, EMD Diesel-Electric Loco- 
motive Standard Gauge  Inter- 
change Condition Write—Box 
933 RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 
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Spotlight on Freight Traftic 


te 





There’s no doubt about it—the railroad depart- 
ment now most in the spotlight (and on the 
spot) is the traffic department. The department's 
situation, acute as it has been all along, is now 
intensified by the urgent need of the railroads for 
added revenue to meet the cost of increased wage 
rates. If this revenue is to be obtained, it’s the 
traffic department that will have to obtain it. 

Most traffic departments are in process of 
revising their policies and activities to meet 
drastically changed conditions; and these neces- 
sary revisions have to be made while continuing 
regular operations. As one traffic executive has 
“We have to put out fires and build 
house at the same time. The 


construction 


expressed it 
ourselves a new 
carpenters working on the new 
sometimes get tripped up by the firehoses.” 

Long-run policies that chief traffic officers 
have to decide upon and get into operation with- 
out delay include such major subjects as— 

> Development of policies 


what 


consistent rate 
degree, and on what 
considerations must be the 
and in what situations mar- 


(e.g., deciding to 
commodities, cost 
main determinant 
ket competition of shippers has to be given 
major emphasis. ) 

® Where costs are an important factor, de 
ciding whether ICC average out-of-pocket cost 
each 


take 


figures are to be controlling—or whether 


railroad’s own cost computations should 
precedence 

& The extent to which piggyback can be de 
veloped and be made to harmonize with the 
regular carload rate structure—not undermining 
the latter, and not handicapping the development 
“containerization.” 


and actual ap- 


f piggyback and 

® Determining the need for 
plication of—“diversification” by railroads to em- 
brace other agencies of transportation. 

& Methods of developing service standards, in 
cooperation with the operating department, so 
that dependable schedules can be provided for 
shippers and receivers 

®& Development of incentives to promote effi 
cient loading of freight cars, and exploring the 
problem of getting paying loads for empty 
“back-hauls.” 

® Finding ways and means to end the deficit 
handling of LCL traffic (which some traffic ex- 


ecutives believe to be as serious as the losses 


from passenger service). 

Pm Recasting the class rate structure— 
class rates will be more realistic from a stand- 
point of competitive costs and rates, and will 
actually attract and move some tonnage. Also to 
be determined is whether present 
progressions have the proper “shape” (i.c., not 
being unduly high, competitively, on the shorter 
hauls); and whether the present classification is 
not unrealistically elaborate (since the only “clas- 
sification” private trucks observe is space occu- 
pied in relation to weight, and the insurance risk ) 

®& Developing systematic market information 
on all potential traffic, and channeling this infor- 
mation to salesmen who will use it constructively 
(along with rate and service data) to build new 


so that 


class rate 


business. 

& Methods of maximizing effectiveness of the 
sales force—including providing salesmen with 
adequate incentives, and proper information and 
guidance, and not giving them more customers to 
serve than they can deal with adequately. 


The foregoing list by no means exhausts the 
assignments now on the agenda of most railroad 
freight traffic departments, but it does give some 
idea of the scope and magnitude of this depart 
ment’s task. It is a serious question whether very 
many freight traffic departments are adequately 
manned—in proportion to the job which con- 
fronts them. And, nowadays, when more men are 
needed, too often the decision is that “we'll have 
to get along with what we've got.” The answer 
may have to do for some railroad departments, 
but it is scarcely satisfactory for the one depart- 
others depend for their 


ment on which all 


sustenance 

Freight traffic executives know what their 
problems are, and most of them are tackling these 
problems as vigorously as their means will permit 
But every railroad department has a vital interest 
in the success of the traffic department in getting 
and applying the right answers to the many ques 
tions that confront it. No one course of action 
will have greater impact on the future of railroads 
than resounding success by traffic officers in re- 
adjusting their operations to meet the needs of 
today’s all-out competitive environment. 
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® EASY TO INSTALL. . 
® SIMPLE TO ADJUST. . 
® QUICK TO OPERATE. . 


Write for complete details! 


THE 

WINE 
RAILWAY 
APPLIANCE 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
CITE TINA 


TOLEDO 9, OHIO 





FOR SMALL, HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


NEW AND 
IMPROVED 


ISS 


0) LUI] 33] 


EHD 


KEEPS MOVING PARTS CLEAN 


New E ve HDX clings to bearing sur- 
faces with a tough lubricating film that 
helps prevent wear and resists metal scor- 
ing under heaviest load conditions. From 
top to bottom, Essolube HDX keeps en- 
gine , keeps all moving parts free 
ind varnish deposits. 
dd and compared (with a 
duty oil of higher than 
over one million miles 
ved Essolube HDX gave 
on in these vital areas: 
1 less wear from oil film 
and less corrosion from 
products. 


@ Piston varnish deposits were greatly 
reduced, rings stayed clean and free 
acting — extending engine life. 


@ Anti-wear additive gave greater pro- 
tection to cam shafts, valve lifters, 
bearings and gears. 


Essolube HDX is another new product 
developed by Esso Research to reduce rail- 
road maintenance costs. Specify Essolube 
HDX for maintenance-of-way and other 
equipment using small, high-speed en- 
gines. For information, write: Esso Stan- 
dard, Division of Humble Oil & Refining 
Company,15W.51stSt., New York19,N.Y. 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


In Industry after industry...“ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 








